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S Tam likely to encounter much prejudice from the novelty of my no 
A tions, it may not be improper to ſay ſomething concerning this Affection 

of the mind; and to ſhew its fatal biaſs, when oppoſed: to true judgment.- 
I ariſes from pleaſing habits, and connexions; and ſometimes from ſelfiſh views 
of convenience, or advantage, which: beget in us a blind partiality. It 
con/iſts. in. a wrong attachment\ to any object; which attachment is unduly 
maintained without a pr ppeal to reaſon, or @ regard for truth. And 
though we might expect, that this wrong propenſity would be as eafily reftified, 
as any other miſtake z yet upon experience we find it quite otherwiſe : and 
opinions deeply rooted are very difficult to be removed. Notions, which wwe have 
imbibed. in our childhood, and which have been recommended by thoſe, whom we 
bonour, and eſteem, paſs as it were into our very ſyſtem; in ſuccum et ſan- 
guinem abeunt, and have the force of a ſecond nature. The evil by theſe 
means becomes inveterate and ſearcely any alternative can-prevail. Hence the 
brighteſt minds have oftentimes their predilections; and cannot by any means 
be weaned from. a wrong, but favourite opinion. Few. have the fortitude to ſay 
with the Hero of Homer. 
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We are in general unwilling to be brought from habitual darkneſs into ſudden: 
light. For however pleaſing in the. end, it is often found in the beginning 
pampul. We cannot ſubmit, though Wiſdem it's ſelf makes an offer to re- 
move all aimneſs from our underſtanding; and to give us a power to diſtinguiſb. 
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1t may ſeem extraordinary, yet it often happens, that when people become 
convinced of the falſneſs of a ſyſtem, the laſt errour, hich they give up, is 
that which they ſbould have firſt rejected. The excellent Cranmer, when at 
the Reformation he changed his religious opinions, flill retained for ſome time 
a biaſs for that particular article, which was thought to be the moſt excep- 
tianable. This was the laſt thorn, which was plucked from hrs fide, and which 
ſhould have dropped of itſelf. It ought to have come forth like the barbed. 


arrow frou the Hero in the Ainei—— 


Jamque ſecuta manum, nullo cogente, ſagitta: 
Excidit, atque novæ rediere in priſtina vires. 


Dion Cbryſoſtom has à paſſage very much. to this purpoſe. * You muſt know, 
ſays that Author, that Truth has in it ſomething diſtaſtfull, and un- 
pleaſing to perſons of little underſtanding: to whom fiction and fable 
ſeem agreable and amuſing. Juſt, I imagine, as when people have a 
diſorder in their eyes; who find the light hurts them, when they look at 
it: while darkneſs is not at all painful; but on the contrary. acceptable, 
by preventing all power of viſion. Otherwiſe, how. could falſities have: 
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ſuch a ſuperior influence in oppoſition to exiſting truths; were it not 

from their being too acceptable to the human mind? If it be hard, as 
I Haid before, to teach, it is ſtill far more difficult to teach anew ; 
and to eraſe any former impreſſion : eſpecially when perſons have been 
accuſtomed to any figment. When they have not only been for a long 
time in a ſtate of deception themſelves ; but their fathers alſo, and their 
grandſires, and almoſt all who have gone before them, have been equally 
deceived. For it is not eaſy to remove their prejudices, though conviction 
ſtares them in the face. Cicero accordingly is very ſevere upon thoſo, who 
blindly maintain errour in oppoſition to Truth. Quid tam temerarium, 
tamque indignum fapientis gravitate, atque conſtantid, quam aut falſum 
ſentire ; aut, quod non ſatis explorate perceptum fit et cognitum, fine 
ulla dubitatione defendere? This is ſalutary admonition : yet it does not in 
general prevail: for which the ſame great Orator gives the following reaſon. — 
2 Sed, neſcio quomodo, plerique errare malunt, eamque ſententiam, quam 
adamaverint, pugnaciflime defendere, quam fine pertinacis, quid con- 
ſtantiſſime dicatur, exquirere. 


Theſe precautions I thought proper to take, as I have reaſon to think, that I 
I ſhall have much oppoſition to encounter. Some perſons have without reſerve 
intimated, that they do not wiſh to be diſabuſed. Others have been alarmed ; 
and ſuſpected, that much miſchief may enſue from the detection of errours of jo 
long flandng. For they Jay, to what can we truſt, if we are to give up hiſtories 

fo univerſally believed, and admitted through all ages? But the detection of 
errours can never be attended with any bad conſequence. Beſides, ſome of the 
moſt reſpettable Writers of antiquity, who were the moſt early, and, as will be 
ſhewn, the beſt judges, did not admit the hiſtory ; but denounced it to be abſo- 
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Tutely a Fable. Hence we ſhall find, that it was by no means univerſally be- 
lieved, and particularly in the firſt ages; whatever blind credit may have been 
in later times afforded. 


And here, I hope, it will be confidered, that whatever I may ſay about the 
truth of the hiſtory, the work itſelf will not be in the leaſt affeted. The 
character of the Poet, and the beauty of the Poem will till remain unimpeached. 
Their excellence can never be diminiſhed. 


Some have thought that my opinion concerning the War of Troy was a 
late fancy, and lightly taken up. But it is by no means ſo. I believe that I 
am the firſt of the Moderns, who have thus ventured to entertain theſe doubts. 
And theſe commenced long ago : for it is above thirty years, fince the groundwork 

of this Diſſertation was firſt laid. This ſome time afterwards was dilated, 
and diſpoſed after the manner in which it now appears. Many of the Verſions, 
particularly thoſe from Homer, were of later date. And here let it be ob- 
ſerved, that though I pull down, it is my intention likewiſe to build up: and 
T. all endeavour to afford ſome curious lights in reſpett both to the Poet, and 


tbe hiftory, which paſſibly may not have been obſerved before. Come on then, 
Gentle Reader Dum veteres avias tibi de pulmone revello. | 
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A 
L138 TRE T4 T1 ON 
CONCERNING THE 


TROJAN WAR, &c. 


Concerning the Excellence of HouER, and of his preciſion. 


LL the ancient Writers, who have treated of Homer, ſpeak of 
— him, as the moſt excellent of Poets. And whoever at this day is 
bleſt with a true taſte, and acquainted with his writings, muſt allow 
him the ſame pre-eminence. 'Ownpog de N. ALso, X. US rog, Kal TW pwTl05gy 
ar Wold, nai ap, xa Yep, roc af” avrs Wigs, cov exarog Turd]ou - 
Sen. Homer is the medium, the ultimate, and the principal, from whom every 
youth, every perſon of maturity, and every man of years may have his portion: 
as he affords at all times matter ſufficient for every man according to his 
capacity to borrow. Dion Chryſoſt. Ti: Moys arrows, Orat XVIII. 
p. 255. Other Poets ſhine with a borrowed light; He only with native, 


and intrinſick luſtre. His poem is founded upon the Hiſtory of a long, 
and 
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and intereſting war: which is ſuppoſed to have been carried on by the 
Powers of Greece for ten years. Towards the expiration of this period 
they took the City of Troy, and regained the prize, for which they 
had been ſo long contending. In the deſcription of this ſiege, and 
the great events, with which it was attended, the Poet is very parti- 
cular and preciſe. The ſituation of the City is*pointed out, as well 
as the Camp of the Grecians. The Scæan gate likewiſe, and the Beech- 
tree near it, and the Epos, or Wild-figtree, the beautiful Hill Calli- 
colone, the tomb of Ilus, and Bateeia, together with the courſe and fords 
of the river, are diſtinctly marked: ſo that the very Landſcape preſents 
itſelf to the eye of the Reader. Hence the whole ſeems to be attended 
with the greateſt appearance of truth. The Poet alſo in many parts of 
this work introduces incidentally ſeveral paſt events, as well known— 
in medias res non ſecus ac notas auditorem rapit. He alludes to the arrival 
of the Ethiopians, and the death of Memnon: alſo to the death of 
Antilochus by that Hero. He ſpeaks alſo of Pyrrhus, as ſucceding to his 
father Achilles and diſplaying his hereditary valour. Laſtly he makes 
mention of the Chieftains, who were incleſed in the Machine, by which 
Troy was taken. All theſe caſual references ſeem to have been portions 
of a traditional hiſtory well known in the time of Homer. And as they 
| are introduced almoſt undeſignedly, they are generally attended with a 
great ſemblance of truth. For ſuch incidental and partial-intimations 
are ſeldom to be found in romance and fable. 


But notwithſtanding all theſe favourable appearances, the account of 
the Trojan War, as delivered to us by Homer, and other Grecian 
Writers, is attended with ſo many inſtances of inconſiſtency, and ſo many 
contradictions, that it is an inſult to reaſon to afford it any credit. If I 
may deliver my ſentiments without diſguiſe, I do not believe, that Heiena 


of Sparta was ever carried away by Patis: and Conſequently, that no 
ſuch 
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ſuch armament ever took place, as we find deſeribed by the Poet: and 
that Troy in Phrygia was never beſieged. Indeed I am confident, that 
it never exiſted. | 7 


Theſe notions may create to me ſome ill will, for though the alter- 
native may be quite innocent: and it matters little, which fide a perſon 
takes: yet I go contrary to the popular opinion, which has had the uni- 
form ſanction of many ages. This is by no means pleaſing to thoſe, 
who think themſelves better informed: and have eſpouſed from the days 
of their childhood the contrary notion. I venture however to aſſert 
again, that there is no truth in the hiſtory of the Trojan War: or if 
there were any original foundation for ſuch an hiſtory, it was. borrowed 
from another quarter, and adapted to the nation, where it. is now found: 
but to which it did not originally belong. I adhere firmly to Varro's * aſ- 
ſertion, that the Greeks had no certain intelligence before the Olympiads.. 
Now the War of Troy is placed ſome centuries before that æra. Juſtin 
Martyr therefore in treating of the vain pretenſions of the Greeks, tells 
them 
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T1 jacuvey . Bejide, you ought to be well appriſed, that the Grecians: 
have no hiſtory, upon which they can depend, antecedent to the Olympiade. They: 
have no written evidence of any antiquity, relating either to themſelves or other 
nations. 5 a . 


1 Cenſorinus. C. 21. p. 117. 
z. Juſt, Mart, Cohort. p. 16. 
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Obſervations upon the grounds of the War. 


To know what credit the Hiſtory may deſerve, let us conſider the 
chief cauſe of the War; and the grounds upon which it was carried on. 
It was undertaken, we are told, upon the account of Helena, the wife 
of Menelaus, King of Sparta, He had entertained a Phrygian Prince, 
named Paris: who ſeduced his wife, and carried her away to his own 
Country, the capital of which was Troy. This Helena is ſaid to have 
been the daughter of Leda, the wife of Tyndarus, whom Jupiter deceived 
in the ſhape of a ſwan. In conſequence of this her daughte? was 
ſaid to have been hatched from an egg: and when ſhe arrived at years of 
maturity, ſhe became the admiration. of the world for her beauty. Paris 
was the fon of Priam, and of Hecuba ; who dreamed, when ſhe was with 
child of him, that ſhe ſhould be delivered of a torch. This was thought 
to portend evil to her Country : upon which the child after it's birth. was 
expoſed to the wild beaſts upon Mount Ida. But fome of the Mounta- 
neers found him, and. brought him up, and. he became a Shepherd. In 
this occupation, upon. account of his great! juſtice, and love of truth, he 
was choſen arbitrator between three Goddeſſes, who were contending about 
ſuperiority in beauty. The prize was a golden apple, which he adjudged. 
in favour of Venus. She promiſed, in return for his juſt judgment, that 
he ſhould have the moſt handſome woman in the world. Soon after, when 
he had made himſelf known to his father, and the reſt of his femily, he 
built a fleet. of. ſhips, and failed to Greece; where this peerleſs beauty 
Helena reſided. He was courteouſly received at Sparta by Menelaus :: 
and in return this man of. Juſtice abuſed the confidence of his hoſt, and: 
ran away. with his 2 wife, 


This. 


Hic cum adoleviſſet magnam ſibi juſticiæ, et æquitatis, gloriam comparavit. Natalis Comes. 
Mythog. L. 6. p 349. 1 ; 

2 It wilt not I hope, be thought amiſs, if T take this opportunity to correct a miſtake of the learned 

Meurſius; who in his comment upon Lycophron, p. 46.—ſays, that the judgment of Paris is never 

; mentioned 
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This may be eſteemed the protme to the War of Troy. We are here 
brought—veftibulum ante ipſum : and we ſtand—ipſo in limine. And what 
can we ſay? Even that which the man in Terence ſaid to a perſon, whoſe 
veracity he ſuſpe&ted—— Fabulam inceptat. For let any body judge, if 
there be a circumſtance in Lucian's True Hiſtory, or in the Metamor- 
phoſes of Apuleius, which has not as good pretenſions to be believed. 
The whole is a figment, and every ſtep, that we take, is upon fairy 
ground. Pergula pictorum, veri nibil, omnia ſicta. 


Some would palliate part of this narration by ſuppoſing, that Helena 
was ſaid to have been produced from an egg, becauſe ſhe reſided, or was 
born, in an apartment called the d νενα But what authority have we 
for this? What ancient Author has given us any account of the room 
either of her birth, or reſidence ? Beſides, if her firſt entrance into life 
had been in ſuch an apartment, yet what was there ſo particular in this: 
circumſtance as to give riſe to the notion of her being produced from an- 
Egg? Were there not ws, and vez, in every province of Greece? Why 
were not other perſons ſaid to have been hatched in the ſame manner; as: 
the circumſtance muſt have been common to thouſands ? Add to this, 
that the explanation above does not ſuffice for the whole difficulty. It 
does not account for the appearance of Jupiter, as a ſwan, any more than 


alta by Homer.—Apud Homerum Judicii Paridis nuſquam mentio : quod obſervavit TITER 
bius. This is certainly affirmed by that Author—Nullam commemorationem de judicio-Paridis Ha- 


merns admittit. L. 5. C. 16. P. 350. But he was miſtaken, and has miſled Meurſius. The hi 
tory occurs in Homer in thefe words, 
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x They are to be found in Ariſtophanes, Plutarch, and others. 


2 They are mentioned by Homer, as being common in his time, and in different places —ſuch 2 
Ithaca, Theſſaly, and Locris. See Ilias B. v. 5 14. II. 184. —Odyff. D. v. 31. 
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1 
for his repreſenting at another time a Bull. Theſe ſolutions, and pallia- 
tives can never remedy the evil, which is inveterate; and affects the 
whole ſyſtem of Grecian Mythology. And after all this interpretation 
is fundamently wrong: for it is manifeſt, that Helena was ſaid to have 
been produced from an egg, not on account of the room, where ſhe was 


nurſed; but from the bird, in whoſe ſhape her father was ſaid to have 
been concealed. Gemino ab ovo dicit ( Poeta } reſpiciens ad Cygnum. Scholiaft. 


in Horatii Art. Poeticam. 


Farther Obſervations upon the War, and upon the antecedent 
Armament. 


When Helena had been thus carried away, Tyndarus, her reputed 
father, ſent notice of this outrage to all the States of Greece: not only 
to thoſe in his vicinity, and in the Peloponneſus; but to thoſe, who were 
far removed. Among theſe were the Bœotians, Locrians, Magnetians, 
A tolians, and the Theſprotians of Dodona. Theſe are all ſaid to have 
antecedently entered into an alliance to revenge any wrong done to the 
huſband of Helena, whenever ſhe ſhould be married. The people alſo 


of Samos, Rhodes, and Crete, and of other itlands, far and near, joined 


the grand Confederacy, and contributed their portion of men, and ſhip- 
ping. Deputations were ſent as far as Thrace. They were ten years 
in the preparation for this great work : * at the concluſion of which they 
had got together 1200 Ships ; and an army by eſtimation of more than. 
an hundred thouſand men. The general place of rendezvous was at the 
ſeaport Aulis in Bœotia. Here they were detained: for ſome time by 
contrary winds through the ill will of Diana: becauſe Agamemnon 


1 Concerning the zra of this War, and the antecedent Confederacy, —ſee Euriptdes—Iphigenia in 
Aulis.— v. 49. &c. &c. | 
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in hunting had killed an hind, that was her favourite. At laſt Aga- 
memnon was perſuaded by the prophet Calchas to ſacrifice his Daughter 
Iphianaſſa, the ſame as Iphigenia, that the anger of Diana might be 
appeaſed. The taſk of bringing her for this purpoſe was delegated to 
Ulyſſes, and Diomede: who deceived her mother Clytemneſtra, and brought 
her to the camp. She was in conſequence of it ſacrificed ; or as ſome 
ſay, the Goddeſs ſubſtituted a female deer-in her room : and carried 
her to be her prieſteſs in the Tauric Cherſoneſus. . 


This part of the hiſtory will be found upon inquiry to be as incredible, 
as the former. The loſs of his wife, who ſeems to have left him 
voluntarily, was a private misfortune, in which Menelaus was only con- 
cerned. It is not to be believed, that ſo many unconnected States, ſhould 
think it their buſineſs to engage in a quarrel, with which they were not 
concerned. Achilles is made to confeſs as much— 
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T came not hither to engage in warfare on account of any injuries from the 
Trojans : for they never aggrieved me. They robbed me not of any herds; 
nor carried away my horſes nor did they damage the corn and fruits of my 
land. Between us is a vaſt barrier of towring mountains; and a boifterous 
ſea intervenes, fo as to preclude all acceſs. He therefore gives another reaſon 
for his engaging in the war: and lays, that it was intirely out of regard 


to Agamemnon, and Menelaus, - 
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Homer acted artfully in obviating this objection. But the misfortune 
26, that it remains in full force in reſpect to the other States; eſpecially 
to thoſe at a great diſtance: none of whom had received the leaſt injury: 
and to whom the name of Troy conld not well have been known. For 
in thoſe times there was little correſpondence carried on between nation 
and nation: and though the Poet makes a grand diſplay of the many cities 
ef Greece, which entered into this alliange ; yet ſuch an union could not 
have been formed. For why ſhould people engage, who were not ag- 
grieved, The region of Hellas abounded with many petty Kingdoms, 
which were very limited in extent: and had little intercourſe with their 
neighbours : much leſs with thoſe, who were farther removed. Between 
thoſe, which were near, there was perpetual warfare, on account of cattle 
and ſheep, which they were mutually invading, and driving away, They 
engaged not in diſtant expeditions ; nor did they paſs the ſeas. Their 
views were confined to thoſe in their vicinity; whom they either plun- 
dered or were plundered by them BN e cmoderoi, v cep eν ole. 
IL. Z. v. 423. Their marches were of a few miles: and their inroads 
of ſhort duration. To theſe feuds and inroads the poet often alludes : 
and in the ſhield of Achilles he gives a deſcription of an invaſion made 
by the people of one City upon the cattle of another, as being character- 
iſtic of the times. The Shepherds think themſelves ſecure but the 


enemy takes them by ſurprize. . . 
*Or lee v pol deyreg emcIpapey, wit & nur 
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At the diſcovery they ruſhed on, and hewed 1. and flaughtered both the verge 
and flocks, and New the people who tended them. 


The free booters are in their turn attacked by the true owners of the 
herds ; and a fierce conflict enſues, : 


Ey 


Is |] 


Ey &' ebig, e de x 0purntoy, & d oe ung. 
Then were ſeen Diſcord and tumult and fell defliny in conjunction. 


A like deſcription is given by Milton in a viſipnary ſcene of events to 
come, which were diſplayed by the Angel before the eyes of Adam. 


One way a band ſele& from forage drives 

An herd of beeves, fair Oxen, and fair Kine, 
From a fat meadow- ground ; or fleecy flocks, 
Ewes and their bleating lambs, acroſs the plain, 
Their booty : ſcarce with life the Shepherds fly; 
But call in aid; which makes a bloody fray. 
With cruel tournament the ſquadrons join. 
Where Cattle paſtured late, now ſcattered lies 
With carcaſſes and arms th' enſangutin'd field. 


Neſtor mentions, that he plundered his neighbours, the Eleans, of their 
cattle to a great amount: and flew many of the people, who came in their 


defence. The battle was ſevere: but the people of Pylos gained the 
victory, and carried off a rich booty. 
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Fifty herds of Kine: fifty flocks of ſheep: as many rout of ſwine: as many 
drove of goats : with one hunared and fifty Mares of a fine bay colony 3 F new of 


which had foals at their udder. 


All theſe, he ſays, were brought before his Father Neleus, who was 
wonderfully delighted with ſo much unexpected plunder. In the time of 
Theſeus (if any credit may be given to thoſe very early hiſtories) Greece 
abounded 
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:4bounded with a rude and ſavage 1 race of men, who lived by robbery, 
ſo that there was no travelling with ſafety. Pirithous firſt got acquainted 
with Theſeus by driving away his flocks and herds. They met each 
other afterwards with a diſpoſition to fight: but a compromiſe took place, 
and they became everlaſting friends. In theſe rude and turbulent times 
Helena firſt lived: for ſhe is ſaid to have been ſtolen away from Sparta by 
theſe very perſons, as ſhe was ſacrificing in the Temple of Diana Orthia, 
and carried by force to Athens. She was at that time a 2 woman grown : 
for her brothers, who were preciſely of the ſame age, purſued 3 Theſeus 
in order to recover her. It is farther ſaid, that ſhe became with 4 child 
by Theſeus. 


It ſeems ſtrange, that ſo many Cities and States ſhould combine to 
regain her, when ſhe went away yoluntarily: and that not a ſingle hamlet 
ſhould riſe in her favour, when ſhe was carried away by force, and in 
violation of the Goddeſs, whom ſhe ſerved. It may be ſaid, that ſome 
part of this hiſtory is a fiction. In truth the whole is a fable; and in- 
conſiſtent throughout from the beginning to the concluſion. 


The farther improbability of this Hiſtory. 
O i | 
Thucydides, however ſagacious and a lover of truth, could not ſet aſide 
the hiſtory of the Trojan War. For the glory of Greece was thereby 


1 Plutarch. Theſeus, p. 3. Thucydides. L. 1. C. 2. P. 2. 
2 I mention this, becauſe ſome have conceived, ſhe was not above ſeven years old. eres Onows 
zrratru Tavrry her. Tzetres on Lycophron. v. 143. 
3 Hyginus. Fab. LXXIX. p. 152—3. See Plutarch's Life of Theſeus. 
4 Pauſanias. L. 2. p. 162. It is mentioned, that ſhe was afterwards brought to bed of a daugh- 
ter in conſequence of this rape. Her daughter's name was Iphis. Some ſay, that ſne had twins. 
1 15 Send In wi Ig. Ginga E] a/ re One. See Scaliger Obſervat. in Euſeb. 


Chron. p. 49 
greatly 
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greatly enhanced: and it afforded a powerful ſanction to the religion of 
the Country. He however produces very ſtrong evidence, that it never 
took place. He ' ſays, that before this event (Tpo vr Tea there had 
been nothing done in common: that the natives of Greece were not yet 
compriſed under one name, Hellenes ; but lived ſeparate, and indepen- 
dant; and in, an uncertain and flux ſtate. For the roving 2 Pelaſgi drove 
thoſe, who were in any degree ſettled, before them: fo that there was no 
ſecurity. In conſequence of it there was no tratfick, and little correſ- 
pondence between the ſeveral diſtricts. They did not venture to lay up 
any thing for future uſe 0 e, o more rig EMENI u TEL 15 e or. 
NN aQatons era. [t bemg uncertain „ bow ſoon ſome foreign Body of men might 
come upon them in their defencele/s late, and carry all away. Hence he very 
juſtly judges of the weakneſs, and independance of the ſeveral little 
States, before this war, from their never cooperating in any enterprize 
2 Ovsdey T9 TWY Tpwikwy or c e, ¶ ⁰ N U GONATAWY 65001 ep A. Before 
the era of Troy there was notbing done by the Grecians colletively by reaſon 
of their debility and want of union. He might have added, that they were 
equally diſunited for ages afterwards: and performed nothing in common, 
on account of the ſame weakneſs, and want of correſpondence. 


How comes it then, that juſt at this eriſis there ſhould have been ſuch 
unanimity between the moſt diſtant States: and that they ſhould all 
without exception join together to recover a runaway woman; with 
whom none but the huſband was concerned. Inſtead of a gang of rough 
banditti a ſet of Heroes preſent themſelves, ſuch as the world never 
before ſaw. And an army of an hundred thouſand men are colleQeq by 


thoſe ſtates, who fix or ſeven hundred years afterwards did not aſſemble ; 
above ten thouſand. againſt the. Perſians at Marathon, Nay, when the 
: Thueyd. p. 3. 2 ibid. p. 5. 


liberties 
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liberties of all the Grecian States were in the utmoſt danger, Leonidas 
was ſent with ſcarcely ſeven thouſand men to defend the pals at Ther- 
mopylæ. Of theſe the greater part retired : and he maintained himſelf 
for ſome time with only a few hundred. And fo little did unanimity 
prevail at this critical ſeaſon, that many ſtates, ſuch as Argolis> Theſſaly, 
Phocis, Bzotia, were either covertly, or openly friends to the enemy. 
And even among the other ſtates there was little unanimity, though the 
cauſe was general, and all at ſtake, At the time, of which we are 
ſpeaking, Greece entertained the higheſt notions of liberty: and aboun- 
ded both with wealth, and men. Yet fo fmall were her armaments : 
and her Councils thus divided. At the battle of Platza their army was 
much larger: but ſtill, if we exclude the Helots, or Lacedæmonian flaves, 
it will be found to have amounted to no more than 72 50 men: as we 
learn from Herodotus. (L. ix. p. 700.) But the army under Agamem- 
non exceeded an hundred thouſand. 


Concerning the Sy mentioned. 


The number of Ships i in the catalogue of the Poet is * incredible: 
ſor they amount according to Homer to 1186. Whereas the Ships at 
Artemiſium, where was the firſt ſtruggle for the liberties of Greece 
againſt the Perſians, were only—271, with fix or feven Pentecontores, or 
thips, of fifty oars. Soon after at Salamis there appear to have been, 
with the ſhips of the Iſlanders, collectively three hundred and ſeventy 
eight, with a tew open veſſels of fifty oars. It is true, that the principal 
ſhips were triremes, and of a large fize, But ſtill, if we take the quota 
of men, thoſe under Agamemnon will be found greatly to exceed. We 
are told by Herodotus, * that at the invaſion of the Perſians, Clinias, the 
fon of Alcibiades built a Trireme at his own coſt ; and as it is intimated 
he fitted it out in a ample manner. The Cont prement of this ſhip in men 


L. 8. C. 17. P. 627. | 
Was 
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was two hundred: . Now if we multiply the Ships at Aretmiſium, which 
were 271, by 20c, the amount is only 54200: which falls very ſhort of 
thoſe, who were in the fleet of Agamemnon. But the diſparity will 
appear much more clearly, if omitting the other Provinces, we ſtate the 
number of ſhips ſent out from Corinth, and the Cities of the Peloponneſus, 
both to Artemiſium, and to Salamis in the Perſian War. And then ſtate 
thoſe, which were fitted out from the ſame places to Trey. 

Now there went 


To : Artemifium | { To 2 Salamis 

8 Prom Lickfeniba 7 Feotn Lacedæmon 16 
Sicyon 12 Sicyon 1. 
Epidaurus 8 Epidaurus 10 
Trœzen 5 Trœzen 5 
Cd 1 Corinth 40 

NPE 2 Hermione 3 

. ; Total 89 


If we multiply 75 by 200 it gives—1 5000. And if multiply 89 by the 
ſame, we ſhall have 17800. Theſe will be nearly the 'numbers of the 
Peloponneſians in each engagement. If we add fix or ſeven hundred more 
for the Pentecontores, the whole will be about 18600, or 19000 men. 
This is the greateſt 3 number of perſons from thoſe ſtates, in either of 
thoſe memorable ſeafights. Now the ſhips from the fame part of the 
world mentioned by 4 Hamer, are as follow. 


x Ibid. L. 8. C. 1. P. 620. | | 

2 Ibid. L 8. C. 43. P. 638. x | . 

3 In this eſtimate I have allowed to the Grecian Ships, in the Perſian war, the full complement of 
two hundred men to each. But this is n too great a conceſſion, and the numbers may have 
fallen far ſhort of this computation. 

+ Iliad. B. v. 494. &c. 


8 Argolis 


L 20 J 
Argolis ö lsacedæmon and neigh- 
80 100 


Hermione bouring Towns 
Trœzen Pylos yo. 
Mycene Arcadians 60 
Corinth 100 Elis | 40 
Sicyon, &c. 
| Total 430 0 


It is to be obſerved, that the Poet, when he gives an account of the 
Bœotians, and their neighbours, who ſtand firſt in the Liſt, mentions, that 
each of their Ships held an hundred and twenty men. Afterwards he 
ſpeaks of the Ships, which belonged to Philoctetes: of theſe the comple- 
ment was only fifty men. Some of the Commentators have taken theſe 
two numbers for the extremes; and ſuppoſe, that one ſhip with another 
had at a medium eighty five men. If then we multiply 430, the number 
of Peloponneſian ſhips under Agamemnon, by #5 the number of men at 
an average in each ſhip) there will be found to have been 36; 5c, men. 
Whereas there were at Artemiſium but 1 50 0: and at Salamis, 186060, or 
19000, The diſparity is apparent. If then the Peloponneſians in general, 
at their matured ſtate, and in the height .of their power, and grandeur, 
when they abounded with every requiſite, brought together no more, than 
has been above mentioned: how can we ſuppoſe, that ſuch numbers could 
have been produced in thoſe times of miſrule; and in the infancy of 
thoſe States, when many ef them where hardly conſtituted? Of theſe one 
of the chief was Attica, the capital of which was Athens. This became 
in time the moſt noble and powerful of them all. We are told, that it 
was ſo named by Theſeus ; in whoſe time Helena was born. He out of 
ſeveral ſcattered, and independent, hamlets, formed this City; and united 
the people by a general community. Plutarch. Theſeus. p. 10. He 
then divided them into claſſes, and appointed rites, and particular laws, 
| | to 
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to keep them cemented. By theſe means they were brought off from their 
national radeneſs; and became humanized by degrees. Such in the 
time of Theſeus was the infant ſtate of Athens, which could hardly at the 
time ſuppoſed, in the days of Helena, have afforded * fifty thips, and 4259 
men. The ſame may be preſumed: concerning the Cities of Etolia and 
Epirus: and even of the principal Provinces of Greece. They had no 
call for ſuch: a contribution; and if there had been a demand, they could 
not have anſwered it. The pretended cauſe of this general commotion 
was the elopement of a woman from her huſband : or call her a Princeſs, 
and Queen of Sparta; ſtill this could not affect the people of Elis and 
Epidaurus, much leſs thoſe of Locris, and Epirus; or of the Iſlands 
Rhodes, and Crete; There was little intercourſe between nations, as I. 
have ſhewn; and: conſequently little traffick. The chief communication, 
that was kept up, proceeded, from piracy and war. Hence it was as 
common to alk a perſon, whether he were a pirate, as to inquire, whether 
he was a fair trader 
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Say Strangers, who you are, and why ye traverſe the deep. Is it for the ſake 
of merchandize : or do ye rove at random, like Pirates over the ſeas ?: 

Such was the ſtate of Greece, when this great armament under Aga- 
memnon is ſuppoſed to have been formed. It was, we have ſeen, of 
ſuch magnitude, that long after in the moſt flouriſhing. times, when 
Greece abounded in wealth, and men; and when they were to fight for 
their Temples and Altars; for their wives and children; and for their 
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lives and liberties ; it could not be equalled. All which is incredibſe:. 


Yet ſuch were the powers, which are ſuppoſed to have been aſſembled at 
Aulis. 


There are other reaſons, which lead us to believe theſe diſtant alliances, . 
and this armament, impoſſible. It was a long time before the Greeks: 
of Hellas proper had the courage to engage in expeditions upwards to- 
wards the north: but it was ſtill much later, that they ventured to croſs 
the Ægean ſea. The utmoſt of their efforts was to. Delos: beyond 
which they ſeldom treſpaſſed * Libanius fays— 1 Tr EN 1. vrepzrey Suva 
Anden Oe The Grecians eſteemed it hazardous. to proceed by fea above, ar 
beyond Delos. In the Perſian war a fleet. from Argolis, and Sparta were 
deſired by the löniaus to quit their ſtation at Delos, and to come over and 
aſſiſt them: and by their. timely arrival they might have got poſſeſſion of 
Samos. But they dared. not comply, and accordingly returned to the 
coaſt of Sparta.— Tw E] D οννEwu (or Twves) —— eg 1 Tonne, O. 


TEMYHYEY eg us LEY pu AN. To ap Tpgowrepw. navy dtv 1 ro-! EN. 
CUT: T Ywpwy £0UT1 EPTELSOUT mmm TINO; Ta αμ—, 1TUSEATO doc n xou Hax Ng Sn 
te cm When the Tonians ſolicited the Helladians to. paſs over to. their 
coaſt ; the utmaſt, that they could obtain was to get them as far as Delos. All” 
beyond ſeemed juil of danger: as they had little knowledge of thyſe parts. — An 
expedition to Samas was to them a voyage tos Gades, and the Mediterranean 
Straits, If then they knew ſo little of Samos in the time of the Perſian 
war, we cannot think, that they were better acquainted with it in the 


days of Agamemnon, much leſs with Rhodes, which is ſtill farther off. 


1 Libanius Orat. xIxX. p. 480. | 
2- Herod.. L. 8. C. 132. P. 682. Weffel. : 
3 However, this paſſage in Herodotus muſt not be taken too literally : for the Laced#monians, and 
other Grecians, had been at Samos in the time of Cambyſes. Herod. 'E: 3- C45 Fe 219. The 
meaning of ths Author is by an hyperbole to ſhew, that their acquaintance with the Iſland and Coaſt : 
X was but lutle: and they eſteemed the diſtance very great, and the ſea too dangerous for people fo un- 
experienced to encounter without 2 cauſe: eſpecially with a large fleet. 
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Concerning the proceeding f the Grecians after that they hey 
landed at Troas.. 


We are told, that after they had arrived' upon the coaſt of Troas, they 
were oppoſed by the Trojans, but the Enemy was ſoon repulſed, and their 
landing ſecured. This however was not effected without ſome loſs ; for 
one of the principal Leaders of the Theſſalians was flain by Hector. 
After their camp had been formed, and their troops regularly diſpoſed, 
we may ſuppoſe, that in a day or two they proceeded to action. The 
Town was within their view: and in it lay the prize of their future 
labours,. Helena; the great object, for which they had embarked. The 
Trojan army was not by one half ſo large as the Grecian. This may be 
ſhewn from the deſcription of the Trojan camp and the fires, which were- 
lighted up; and by the numbers allotted to each fire. 


X ap & edi rupa Kauero, Tap de kx 
Elaro rer Ge upog u opryo. O. Ve 5 58. 


There were a thouſand fires lighted up in the plain, and fifty perſons repoſed B 
themſelves by the fide of each fire. 


Agamemnon. mentions the ſuperiority.of the Grecians : and how diſgrace- 
ful it muſt prove to be worſted by. them. 
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It is ſaid in another place 


Tess 0” av rep avs wre; omulure: 
Havperiei. IL, ©,-V. 55. 
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It is quite ſcandalius, and will prove an everlaſting diſgrace, to have ſ noble, 


. and _jo numerous, an army carry on an endleſs wa, with an enemy ſo inferiour. 
Their Leaders ſeem to have been much inferiour to thoſe of Greece. 
Hector is generally obliged: to withdraw from battle, when Agamemnon, - 
© Diomede, or Patroclus, diſplay their valour : and ſometimes nothing 
but the intervention of a Deity preferves him. In his engagement fingly 
with Ajax, he is worſted in every effort; and his inferiority made maniteſt 
to both armies, But when Achilles fought, the Trajans ſeldom dared 
to come out of their city. 


OS Ee eg TIA juov TWATKETE og AN, 
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O, A, ee adirav op . IL. E. 788. 
As long as the great Achilles unt actiue in the field, the Trojans never ventured 
out beyond the gates of Trey: for they dreaded the force of his ſpear. 
Hector is ſaid to have ventured to a {mall diſtance from the Scæan Gate; 
but was ſoon glad to retire ; as we may learn from the words of Achilles. 


— Op. &' eyw per Aνν,Eë uu Ro, 
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As long as I kept the field with the army Hector did not chooſe to engage be- 
yond the ſhelter of the wall: and only advanced Jometunes- to the Scean gate, 
and the figtree near it. There be once n. my approach, and with * 


eſcaped my proweſs. 
We ſhould therefore from theſe cireumſtances ſuppoſe, that an attack was 
made upon the City in four or five days.------No, not in nine years. This 


was the place which Patroclus had nearly taken in the preceſs of a few 


191 
hours: and which, if aſſaulted, would have ſoon ſunk under the proweſs 


of Diomede, or Agamemnon, as the Poet repreſents them, To the 
ſuperiority of Patroclus Homer bears witneſs | 


Erba xe inrruxoy Tpoinv tov vies AN 
IIarpox d v ro Xp IL. IL v. 698. 


Then had the Grecians taken the City of Trey with its lofty gates t brough t be : 
proweſs of Patroclus. 


The ſame is ſaid of Achilles, who ERP have ſtormed it the firſt day 
that he took the field, after his ſeceſſion: but was prevented by a feint 
of Apollo. Ir. p. v. 600. When Diomede intends to attack Hector 
and the Trojan army, the Poet tells us- - 4 


Exgæye Aeotyos env, x npnxava yr Yoo, 
Kat vv ue N e xoarz IMov mvre e, 
Tpwsg--===» IL. ©. v. 130. 


Then there had been ſad deſtruftion and terrible confuſſon would have enſued. 
The Trojans would have been driven back into their city, like ſheep into a pound. 
Notwithſtanding this manifeſt ſupertority, the City was left to the tenth 
year, before any attack in form commenced—dgecimo tandem pugnavimus 
anno. During this long interval detachments were ſent to take and deſtroy 
every ſubordinate town in the neighbourhood, while the main nes of the 
army lay inactive before Troy. This is an article paſt credibility and 
there are others equally incredible, nb 


TY 
In the firſt place, I do not believe, that there is any inſtance. of a 
Grecian army carrying on a ſiege or blockade in winter, till the Pelopon- 
neſian war And even at that time, the Lacedæmonian army, whenever it 
had made it's inroad into Attica in the ſpring time, generally retired 


before 
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'before winter. The Romans had been in a ſtate of warfare from the 
foundation of their City with very little intermiſſion. Vet they never 
made a winter campain, till the ſiege of Veiæ. At this time Hibernacula, 
res nova, militi Romano ædiſicari capta.—— 2 Tum primum biematum ſub 
pellibus. It is therefore ſcarcely to be believed that in theſe very early 
times an army ſhould have ſubſiſted in this ſituation ſo long: that a King 
of Mycene, or of Sparta ſhould have kept his ſoldiers to this hard duty 


for ten years in a diſtant foreign Country, when other Generals of the ſame 
nation could not maintain them for a fingle winter in their own, 


Another difficulty ariſes from the ſtate of their ſhipping, which one 
would imagine, in the ſpace of ten years muſt have been rendered uſeleſs. 
This is in ſome degree confirmed by Agamemnon, who fays------ 


Ka Ty Tepa oionre Vews, ou OTapra MAvvrais IL. B. v. 135. 


"The timbers of the ſhips are decayed, and the rigging is quite looſe. 

In the ſpace of time above mentioned the army muſt have been greatly 
diminiſhed : and the ſame perſon is made to fay----ToAvy war Aaov. B. 
v. Hig. I have loft numbers out of my army. Yet there is no mention 
made of recruits. Indeed the contrary is intimated. And though the 
Eleet muſt have been in a ſtate of ruin, yet we read not of any repairs ; 
much leſs of any ſupply of new veſſels. On the contrary, we are in- 
formed, that the Ship, to which Hector ſet fire, was the ſelf ſame, which 
brought over Protefilaus. The ſhips of Ulyſſes had been particularly 
employed, yet he navigated the ſeas for three years in his own ſhip, after 
he had left Troas. Menelaus is ſaid to have uſed his ſhips for near 


eight years after the taking of Troy, He ſpeaks of his ſpoils, and of the 
wealth, which he had obtained ; and adds------ 


1 Livy. L. 5. C. 2. AUC. 350, 
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' Theſe things after many ſufferings and various wanderings I have brought 
ſafe in my ſhips, and have arrived in tbe eighth year of my travels after 2 22 
parture from Troy. 


o* 


Concerning the little correſpondence.. 


Another circumſtance, which ſeems inexplicable, is this. During the- 
whole interval of ten years, there ſeems to have been no correſpondence 
kept up between the army, and the mother Country. No inquiries were 
made: no intelligence ſent. If the perſons engaged in the war, were too 
much employed, yet ſurely ſome of their friends, either their- parents, or: 1 
their relations, might have been ſolicitous to have heard of their welfare 

d ſucceſs: and have diſpatched at particular times a veſſel for intelligence. 
How can we account for the Princes, and Magiſtrates, who remained in 
Hellas, being ſo ſupine, and void, not only of a ſenſe of duty, but of 
natural curioſity ? It could not have been much above three days fail from 

Troas to Theſſaly: and four days to Argos. This we may learn from the- 
return of Diomede's companions. 


T erparroy np env, or & Agel vnas aoag: RF 
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It was the fourth day, when Diomede and his nn moored their veſſels. 


in Argolis, . : 
„ Notwithſtanding: Wn 
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Notwithſtanding this we do not find any regular correſpondence, or- any: 
correſpondenee at all, maintained. Achilles is made to fay, that his- 
father was ſtill living, as well as the father of Patroclus. Zan lu er! Pao 
Mzvoiriov. IL. II. v. 14. They ſay, that Menetius is alive. But he after- 
wards intimates, that he knew nothing certain either about his father; or 
about Menætius: for he ſuppoſes, that Peleus muſt be either dead; or- 
upon the eve of departure. 


H34 yap IN y pau 1 KATE Taurus 
Te9vzpey, y T8 Turboy ent. Cuorr anaxyobari. ' It. T. v. 334. 


For I ſhould think, that my father Peleus is. ether abſolutely dead, or barely: 
alive: aud under the laſt afflictions of old age. 


4 
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He appears equally uncertain about the fate of his . whom he left in 
the iſland of Scyros. 
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——— o5 Txupco A entpePerai Sieg vlog, 85 
Etre eri Cb, e NeomroAewuog Seed. IL. T. v. 327. 
Lam quite ignorant about my dear ſon Neoptolemus, whom IT have directed to 
be educated in the iſland of Scyros, whether he be. ſtill alive. 


Now Scyros could not be above two day's fail, or at -moſt two days and an 
half from the coaſt of Troas ; ; and Theſſaly not much farther. _ Achilles 
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T could arrive at Pthia upon the third day of my departure. 


Scyros lay nearly in the way for any ſhips, which paſſed, or repaſſed, to 

bring intelligence. Yet no intelligence ſeems to have been obtained 

during the whole time, that the army was- before Troy. In the con ver- 
| ſation, 
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lation, which was afterwards held between Penelope and Ulyſſes at their 
firſt interview, not the leaſt hint is given, that ſhe had ever heard from 
him or the Grecian army fince his departure. How can we account for 
this want of intercourſe, when the means were ſo obvious and eaſy. That, 
when there -were a thouſand Ships, many of which muſt have been at 
various ſeaſons unemployed, not one ſhould be ſent in the ſpace of nearly 
ten years to give an account of the army, and to receive reciprocal intelli- 
gence. From their ignorance it is manifeſt, that no COrre{pondence was 
carried on, and not the leaſt intercourſe kept up. 


— 


Inferences made from the age of Helena. 


The Beauty of Helena is often mentioned by the Poet. The very 
Elders of Troy when they ſaw her paſs by could not help expreſſing then 
admiration 


Atvws ef ovaryo: dens eig waa mime, IL. T. 1 58. 


She diſplayed in her countenance and appearance all the marks of a Deity. 
Agamemnon promiſes to Achilles the choice of twenty captive women 


Al xs per Ape EN M wor, IL. I. v. 140.—next to Helena 
of the moſt exquiſite beauty. 
By this he ſtrongly intimates the ſuperiority of her charms, But if there 
were the leaſt truth in the hiſtory of this perſon, and in the chronology 
of the times, ſhe muſt have been at this period a very old woman. For 
her brothers were in the Argonautic Expedition, and in a ſtate of compleat 
manhood. One of them is mentioned, as contending in fight with Amy- 
£us, a Bebrycian, a perſon of uncommon ſtature and ſtrength. His oppo- 
D 2 nent 
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nent therefore could not have been a ſtripling. We cannot well allow 
Jeſs than twenty five years for his time of life. Now from the Argonautic 
Expedition to the taking of Troy there were, according to Scaliger, 
ſeventy nine years. If then we add to theſe her age at the time of the 
Argonauts, which we have preſumed to have been twenty five years, it 
makes her no leſs than an hundred and four, in the laſt year of the ſiege. 
Or if we allow her to have been only twenty at the time of the Expedition 
ſtill ſhe will prove ſufficiently old to have been Hecuba's mother, Hence 
Seneca ſays very truly, when he is treating of the priority of Heſiod and 
Homer------ ? utrum major ætate fuerit Homerus an Hefiodus non magis ad 
rem pertinet, quam ſcire, an minor Hecuba fuerit, quam Helena; et quare tam 
male tulerit etatem. Petavius makes the interyal between this celebrated 
Expedition, and the fall of Troy, of the ſame 3 extent. The former he 
places in the year 3451 of the Julian Period : and the latter in 3530. 
The difference in both is 79. To theſe if we add 25 for her age at that 
æra, it will amount to one hundred and four. 4 Clemens of Alexandria 
gives the following Chronological account of the principal events in.theſe 
times from Thraſyllus, the Mendeſian. He firſt mentions the Argonautic 
z Joſeph. Scaliger. Animadverſiones in Euſebium. p. 46. 

2 Senecz Epiſt. 484. Concerning theſe and other anomalies, ſee Scaliger. Animadvers in Euſebii 


Chron. p. 54. 5. : 
3 Petavius ſtates it as follows. Rationale Temp. p. 290. 291. 


API Z 
Troja capta - 3530 
Expeditio Argonautica 3451. 
Difference 79. 
tas Helenæ 25, f 
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Ejuſdem tas anno Belli Trojani ultimo 104. 
4 Clemens Alexand, Strom. L. 1. p. 401. 
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Expedition: from which to the time of Theſeus and the Minotaur 


were 32. years 
Frorn thence to the Theban War 10. 
To the firſt Inſtitution of the Olympic games * 
To the carrying away of Helena by Theſeus 9. 
To the Apotheoſis of Hercules 1 t. 
To the rape of Helena by Paris | 4. > 


The total are 69 years. 


After the ſeduction of Helena by Paris the Grecians are ſaid to have 
been ten years in preparing for the war, and ten years in carrying it on. 
This agrees with the account given by Helena of herſelf in the laſt year 
of the fiege, which was the twentieth from her firſt arrival from Sparta, 


Hu yap wv por rede emogon eros £519, 

EE 8 x E ON, xai F annaula Tron. II. . 76 Fo 
If we then add theſe twenty years to the ſixty nine, and likewiſe twenty 
five for her age at the time of the Argonautic embarkation, it will make 
her ſtill older, than ſhe was eſtimated above, and increaſe her years to 114. 
Telemachus, the ſon of Ulyſſes is ſaid to have ſeen her at Sparta ten years 
afterwards : and ſhe is repreſented even then—Az7:ui3 ypurinharaty c 
beautiful as Diana : though at that time, if theſe computations are true, 
ſhe muſt have been an hundred and twenty four years old. Theſe things 
are paſt all belief. Vet upon this baſis is the hiſtory of the Trojan war 
ſounded: and if the foundation is bad, the whole edifice muſt tumble. 


I mention theſe chronological computations, in which however I place 
not the leaſt truſt, They form an artificial ſyſtem, deſigned to determine 
2 the 


L 


the times of ancient events, and reconcile the hiſtories of the firſt ages. 
But thoſe hiſtories are not to be reconciled, and they are rendered more 
and more contradictory by the very means uſed to make them agree. 


Of the Lovers, and Suitors of H. elen. 


Another inſtance of inconſiſtency will be in the hiftory of thoſe Princes, 
who formed the grand Confederacy, in order to recover her, if ſhe ſhould 
at any time be ſtolen away. They are ſaid to have been ſor the moſt part 
her lovers, who bound themſelves by an oath toyunite for that purpoſe, 

whenever they ſhould be called upon. Neſtor afterwards puts them in 
mind of this engagement, and aſks them | 


1 [Iz du ov5:o airs, N o Snort. Nu. ICS, 339. 
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7 In what will cur engagements and oaths terminate? 


Upon this the Scholiaſt gives the following hiſtory. Tu3z2:ws, 6 marng 
aurus, ws Tis Qaci, Qudaxooouyog, js Wore vr auvrwY WAoKpivas T&5 HAASS exfoug 
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aut], oe era u Atrep Mirihaw avryy IR. Kai Aer & A Nνον 
pr Se vero AXCauvoaz, ],] THE SpaTUXS di T8 Jeνο, νν ? opxug. 
5 Scholia. ibidem. 
By > Tyadarus, her father, as we are told, being cautious, and foreſeeing, that by + 


giving the preference to one of the Lovers he might make the reſt his enemies, 
engaged them all to enter into an agreement upon oath, that they would effettu- 


2 See Pauſanias L. 3. p. 262. 
7 Rey See alſo Apollodorus L. 3. p. 238. 9. Edit. Heynæ. 
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aally revenge any injury done to the perſon, whoever it might be, that gained 
the Lady. He then beſtowed her upon Menelaus; and ſhortly afterwards 
when ſhe was carried away by Paris, they cooperated in a general expedition 
to regain her. 

At what time of life may we ſuppoſe Helena to have been, when theſe 
engagements were made in her favour, in confequence of her ſuperior 
beauty? We may reaſonably conclude, that ſhe was about her twentieth 
or twenty fifth year: and her lovers could-not well be younger. But at 


this rate the principal Leaders of the Grecians at the fiege of Troy, muſt 


have been an hundred years old. Not only Idomeneus, Ulyſſes, Mneſ- 
theus, Philoctetes, and Agamemnon; but! Antilochus, Meriones, Ma- 
chaon, Patroclus, Diomede, Nireus and Ajax Oileus. For theſe are men- 
tioned among the Suitors of Helen. In conſequence of this it follows, 
that Menelaus and his competitors, muſt have been above an hundred 
years of age, when they are. mentioned by Homer, But the contrary is 
evinced in every part of the poem, whereever theſe Heroes are introdu- 


ced. Such is the inconſiſtency of this hiſtory, when the ſeparate accounts, 
are collated, 


It has been mentioned, that before the ſeduction of Helena by Paris, 
ſhe was ſaid to have been ſtolen from her father's houſe by Theſeus: and 
we are told by ſome Writers, that ſne was then but ſeven years old. This 
has been ſaid in order to lower the time of her birth, that ſhe may not 
appear ſo old in the laſt. year of the war. But this is a poor expedient 
which in ſome degree remedies one evil, and at the ſame time creates 
another. How can it be conceived, that a King of Athens ſhould betake 


1 See Hyginus. rab. 81. p. 156. and Notes upon Thucydides L. * C 9. p. 8. 56. 


himſelf 
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himſelf to Sparta in order to run away with a child ſeven years old: and 


bow could ſhe at that age have been officiating at the altar of Diana 


Orthia? This leads to another circumſtance equally incredible. For if 


| ſhe were ſo young, her brothers muſt have been preciſely of the ſame age: 


for one, if not both, was hatched from the ſame egg. Yet theſe children, 


ſo little paſt their infant ſtate, are ſaid to have purſued Theſeus, and to 


have regained their ſiſter. They muſt have been ſturdy urchins, and 
little ſhort of the ſons of Alotus------ 


Eyvewper tyzp TOY, x EVIERTINZES NOW 


Evpeg, ærap un ye Yeveouv evecpopyuin > 


They were nine years old and nine cubits wide in the ſhoulders, and near foxty 
Jeet in height. 


Of the Arcadian Allies. 


Homer was upon his guard in many reſpects; but it is difficult to- 
render a complicated fable conſiſtent. The Arcadians were a mediterranean 
people; and conſequently removed from the fea :. and not at all experien- 


ced in navigation. He therefore to obviate any objection tells us, that: 


the ſhips, which they navigated, were procured for them. by . 
They were in number ſix ty 


4 Emre veg. B. 609, 


In conſequence of this we ud ſuppoſe, if we allow only eighty five: 
perſons to a ſhip, that they amounted to above five thouſand in the whole. 


This is an incredible number for fuch a diſtrict. And when the Poet 


has- 
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to ſupply theſe Arcadians with ſhips, he forgets to tell us who taught them 
to row, and to ſteer, and to manage the fails. He does not ſay- -E 8 
erb eperagy "xa em ic Remo arb xe Indeed they had not room for 
ſupernumeraries, there being the full complement of their own people 
mots N' & ve nas Apras, Hence it is difficult to account for theſe 
ſhepherds getting to Troy. ere 8 ot DHNATT Ut £PY& piprAle IL. B. 
v. 614. The Poet confeſſes, that they knew nothing of navigation. 
The only expedient, of which we can avail ourſelves in this difficulty, is 
to ſuppoſe, that ſome inſight might have been obtained during the ten 
years of preparation but how could it be effected : and where were they - 
taught? Knowledge without practice could never be gained. 


Concerning the Foſs and Rampart. 


Homer ſhews a proper precaution in reſpect to the fortification, ' which 
the Grecians are ſaid by him to have erected for the ſecurity of their 
camp and fleet. It conſiſted of a Wall and rampart, with a deep ditch ; 
all which was effected during the ſeceſſion of Achilles. IL. H. v. 435. 


 &c. We have many ſuch ditches and ramparts in different parts of 


England: ſome of which were made many hundred years ago by the 
Saxons : and will probably remain as long as the Iſland exiſts. | The Poet 
was ſenfible, that ſuch a mound of earth was permanent: and that if it 
ever exiſted, pzople in aftertimes would expect to find it: and the credi- 
bility of his narration depended upon' it's appearance. He therefore 


tries to obviate the objection, which would be made, when not the 


leaſt remains ſhould be diſcovered. He accordingly informs us, that 
_— | when | 
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when the Grecians undertook this great work, they forgot to make proper 
offerings to the Gods. IL. H. v. 450. Upon this account, after the 
war was Over —Apyz 101 & eh yeuo! ix Eg Sarpid On av. IL. M. 16. and 


all of them were returned ſaſe into their own Country, N eptune and Apollo, 
upon account of their neglect, were reſolved to ruin this rampart by an 
inundation: and to carry all the foil and materials by the force of waters 
into the fea. Thus theſe Deities took no notice of the Perſons, who are 
ſuppoſed to have ſhewn this mark of irreverence: they never puniſhed the 
offenders, but veſted all their wrath upon the unconſcious rampart: whoſe 
exiſtence or nonexiſtence, was at this time of little conſequence. They, 
who had been guilty, knew nothing of the God's diſapprobation. They 
were gone far away: and could receive neither good nor evil from the 
tranſaction. The means uſed are very remarkable. For the Deities are 
ſaid to have brought the waters of all the rivers in thoſe parts to bear 
colleQively upon the fortification. By theſe means it was looſened to it's 
foundation, and at laſt born violently into the deep. The rivers were 
ſufficient, if well directed, to have effected all that was ſuppoſed; and. 
much more. They are mentioned in the following order. 


———p er METY- UTHYHYOVTES,. 
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The Gods were determined to ruin the rampart by bringing upon it the whaie 
force of thoſe rivers, which deſcended from mount Ida. Theſe where the Rheſus, 
Heptaporus, Careſus, Rhodius, Granicus, Aſepus, Scamander, and Simoets, 
Theſe poured with their whole weight of water for nine days upon the rampart : 
and all this time Jupiter ſent down an inceſſant rain. 


Hence we find, that Jupiter alſo lent his aſſiſtance towards this wonderful 
operation, But the misfortune is, that theſe rivers ran in different direc- 
tions: and were too widely ſeparated to have thus acted in concert. The 
Granicus and the Æſepus ran into the Propontis, and according to the 
Itinerary oſ Antoninus were about fixty miles from the ſite of Troy. The 
Rhyndacus was ſtill farther to the north, and the Rheſus, the ſame as the 
Rhebas, was near the mouth of the Thracian Boſporus. 4 faucious 
Boſpori eſt amnis Rhebas, quem aligui Rheſum dixerunt. 


2 Pybac, oc wovrrouo Warp SFOUNTES TO 1Y o deve. 


Pybac, 0 LOANS OV exo ovperar U Scop. 


| The Rhebas, which makes it's way by the-mouth of the Pontus Euxinus. The 


Rhebas, that ſhapes its courſe with the moſt beautiful ſtream upon earth. 


This river therefore could never have formed a junction with the Xanthus 
and Simoeis of Troy. It might take it's riſe, as the Poet ſays, from the 
Mountains of Ida; but it was from the wrong fide of the mountains which 
intervened, and prevented any communication with the Grecian rampart. _ 
The Simoeis and Scamander ran from eaſt to weſt and emptied. themſelves 


in the Ægean Sea. The Granicus,. Xſepus, as well as the Rhyndacus 


1 Pliny. N. H. Len 300. It was in Bithynian Thrace, as we may judge from Rheſus, 
the King, who was denominated. from it by Homer, For he. borrowed the names of ſeveral of his 
Heroes from rivers, as will be ſnewn. 

2 Dionyſius TeginynGige V. 795. 
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and Rheſus, paſſed northward, and terminated in the Propontis. Deme- 

trius Scepſius, who was well acquainted with this part of the world, 

mentions particularly the Scamander, Æſepus and Granicus, and he gives 

of them the following account. 1 They took their riſe from a part of Ida 

called Cotylus near Scepſis— . ou dre Tuc u 505 det, Kar 0 Tpoavmos ua A %. 

"Os prev weg Aprrov, xt THY IIpeercrridæ, e WAOWY WHY WV ovAacbouevo, O 8e 

| 3 Tua uc 71 OUT £% g WHY Ns From which ridge the Scamander deſcends,. 

| as well as the Granicus, and Aſepus. Theſe two laſt preſs to the north, and 

run into the Prepontis being collected from ſeveral ſprings. But the Scamander 
makes it's way weſtward, and proceeds from one ſpring. 


Their fountains may have been at no very great diſtance from each other: 

but their ſtreams paſſed in a very different direction. Hence unleſs moſt 

of. theſe ſtreams ran upward towards their fountains, it is not poſſible for 
any union to have been produced. The Rhyndacus, as I have obſerved, 

was ſtill higher to the north near Cyzicus, and Apollonia: and the Rheſus: 
fartheſt of all. Hence if ſuch an inundation had taken place, all the 
Towns and Villages for the ſpace of an hundred miles muſt have been 
ruined. It would have deluged the whole realm of Priam however far 

it may have once extended; alſo all Bithynia above, and Afiatick Thrace. 
Numbers of lives muſt have been loſt, as well as much cattle: and all 

— this is ſuppoſed to have been done, this labour of nine days, to overthrow 
| a wall, and to fill up a ditch. Such were the expedients of the Poet to 
ſave his credit: but they do not ſeem to be happily calculated. Add to 
this, that floods make their way. from-the ſource of a river downwards to 

the ſea, and there diſcharge their waters, But this flood of Homer comes 
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3 Strabo. L. 13 p. 898. 
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acroſs the beds of the rivers in ſome inſtances: and in others it muſt Rave 
been quite retrograde; forcing, as I have mentioned, a paſſage upward to 
the fountain head, which is contrary to all experience. It is farther to be 
. obſerved, if any additional argument be neceſſary, that Mount Ida had 
many ſecondary ridges, which began at the foot of the mountain, and 
ended at the ſea in promontories, ſuch as Ophrynium, Rhæteum, and 
others. They are by Strabo ſtiled wowo3zs, and from their number he . 
compares the Mountain to a Scolopendra. Theſe ridges were like ſo 
many bulwarks: and muſt have prevented any communication of waters 
between the rivers aforementioned. They precluded all intercourſe by 
their intervention. We may therefore ſay of the Grecian rampart, the 
ſame, which was ſaid of it by Ariſtotle of old—* d womrns nano. 
The rampart was annihilated by the very hand, that deviſed it. 


LY 


C ey the City of Troy, and the uncertainty of it's ne. 


tion, and exiſtence. 


As Homer had the n bring an inundation to ſweep away 
the rampart; I wonder, he did not make uſe of the ſame expedient to 
account for the nonexiſtence of the City. For there were no traces of 
it to be found; nor any ancient memorial of it's having ever exiſted. 
Lucan accordingly tells us, that when the Romans under Cæſar viſited 
'Troas, and examined the whole region, not the leaſt remains could be 
obſerved— etiam periere ruinæ. The Author, by making metition of ruins, | 


1 I—oxonerort;ulng,—Strabo L. 13. p. 873. The Scolopendra is noted for the — of its * | | | 
branching out from its body. ; | | | | | 


2 Strabo, L. 13. P. 894. 
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muſt neceſſarily have ſuppoſed an antecedent place: but Demetrius Scepſius 
.a | native of Troas: alſo ? Heſtiæas Alexandrinus, and the Geographer 
Strabo, an Aſiatick, with ſeveral others, could never upon inquiry 
find out, where the City could poſſibly have ſtood. They were un- 
willing to give up the fact out of their great reverence to the Poet-: 
| yet they could not determine upon any fituation, which would truly 


correſpond with the deſcription given by Homer. The Simoeis and 
Scamander remained, and j Izv xwpy, A village of people, ftiled Tlhenſes, near 
which Demetrius lived; alſo a mean place near the coaſt Ilium: and above 
all Mount Ida: but no Trey. Not the leaſt veſtige or memorial was 
there of it: even the poſſibility of it's having exiſted could not be aſcer- 
tained. Alexander the Great had the higheſt veneration for Homer; and 
an enthuſiaſtick regard for his Hero. When he came to the plain of 
Ilium, his prejudice in favour of the place, which was ſuppoſed to have 
been the ſcene of ſo many great actions, led him to ſhew every mark of 
benevolence towards the people. Among other things he was reſolved to 
rebuild their ancient city: but they could not deſcribe, where it originally 
Neod, as there were not the leaſt remains to direct them. However there 
was a ſmall Town near the ſea ſhore of the name of Ilium, Alexander 
rebuilt it ; and laviſhed his favours upon the inhabitants, and their neigh- 
bours : and by him the place was conſtituted a City. Strabo accordingly 
gives the following account of it 
Le N Eve casi, 1 lepoy exgoav Tis. Ahne pmitpov Hou νε,ꝝ g. AXSav3;0 
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1 He was a native of Scepſis in Phrygia : which City was within the precincts of Troas, and about 
fifteen miles from the mouth of the Scamander. Tanis w Teaun. Steph, ByZ.— Er Th {4007613 | 
Tn Teuades Lanig. Strab. L. 14. p. 941. | | 

2 Strabo. L. 13. p. 894, 895. 

3 Strabo. L. 13. p. $86, 
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WLOTUY IpEvT HE TONY Hut e, avanabuy W,00 THE TOW ETUMENTTALS» N 
pavre HptYoty Kat r Pop. The tradition is, that the place flited now the City of* 
the Ilienſes, was till the time of Alexander a poor hamlet, in which flood a 
ſmall and mean temple of Minerva. But after the victory at the Granicus 
upon his return he enriched the temple with ornaments, and honoured the place- 
with the title of a-city. He moreover ordered perſons, whim he had appointed 
for that purprſe, to-renew the buildings, aud to announce it à free City, exempt 
rom all taxes. Many Princes afterwards made large additions; and raiſed 
the place to a degree of ſplendour. But they were all miſled, and miſ- 
applied theſe acts of benevolence; for this Town by its ſituation could 
never have been the ancient City. Homer tells us, that Troy was built 
in the plain—* :»» 7:3; 77A: and by his account quite out of ſight > 

of the naval Camp, and the ſea: Here ſome did look for the City; and, 

had any wall or ruin of a wall remained; or could the natives by any 

other means have pointed out the true fituation ; this miſtake could not 5 
have happened. Strabo therefore, though he thought, that the City Troy 

did once exiſt, yet ſhews plainly, that it could not have been the place, 

eſteemed afterwards as Troja Nova, but ſuppoſes, that it was higher up : 

to the eaſt, and nearer to the Hills above. He follows Homer in giving 
the honour to Dardanus of being the firſt of the family, who ſettled in the 

Country: and makes Ilus the founder of that Ilium, which was the Troy 

of Homer. This, he ſays, was quite a different City from that, which 

was ſo much favoured-by Alexander. 2 Ov cp ( IAog) eyr u Souœe T H, 
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1 II. T. v. 217. 


2-Strabo, L. 13. p. 8866. FE 
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gc, xa rp9g THY I89y, x21 THY Azam, KATH THY vu 8] AE Key. O7 
de vuy INieg Orhoboge)[c5, Lou Se Noreg £4v01 TAUTHY. TY TTUNKUIRY, TEETH Nt Noy oy - 
7015 4 Tg O unc Woti ccog TEY, Ph tp0 PhevOLGe Ov cg EOIMN uri su. „ a9 Ounpov. 
For Ilus, the founder, did not build Ilium, where the new city now ſtande, (near- 
the ſea) but nearly thirty ſtadia higher up to the caſt, and towards Mount Ida, 
and Dardania; where the place called the village of the Ihienſes is now fituated. . 
But the people of Ilium below out of vanity, and à ſtrong zeal to bave their 
place efteemed the true City; have afforded rom for diſpute with thoſe who have 
j formed their judgment from Homer. For th does not appear to be the Ilium 
| | mentioned by the Poet. This evidence is of great conſequence. We find 
| from hence, and from ſome other parts of Strabo; that there are two + 
places mentioned, the Ilienſium pagus ; and the Ilienfium Civitas. The 
latter was low, not far from the ſea : and, as the Author affirms, could 
not be the Troy of Homer. For that is deſcribed, as inland; and ſo far 
| trom the ſea that neither the fleet could be diſcerned from it's battlements, 
| nor the Camp of the Grecians. Hence ſcouts were ſent out for diſcovery :; 
and the-interval was ſufficiently large, to admit of attacks and retreats ; 
allo of advanced poſts, and ambuſcades. Strabo takes notice of this, and 
proves it from the converſation of Ulyſſes with Eumæus. H dumyncig &' 
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Thc Toncwg ano T8 vavsal us. In the deſcription, which Homer has introduced as 

given to Eumaus by Ulyſſes, the interval between the City and tbe Grecian ſhips © 
ſeems to be conſiderable. Hence Ulyfles, when upon an advanced ſtation, - 
is made to ſay—Aium yao VIWy s u. Odyfl. I V. 495. We are come 
much too jar from the flation of the ſhips. The converſe is mentioned by 
Polydamas the Trojan.—izag are ra chi. We are got a great way from | | 


oy 


3 Strabo. L. 13. p. 894. 
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the wall. II. L. v. 256. But the New City near the mouth of on 
Scamander could not have admitted theſe remate operations. 


The Pagus* Ilienfium ſtood in a la higher up towards Ida; and about 
three miles and an half from the ſea. Strabo therefore obſerves. that in 
this part of the diſtrict we ſhould look for the IHinm of Homer. But 
many have looked; and to little purpoſe; For what diſcovery could be 
made, if the natives of old could afford no intelligence ?. Had Troy ever 
exiſted, ſome memorial of it's name, and ſituation, however imperfect,” 

would have remained: and ſome traditions would have been preſerved ; 

as the honour and intereſt of the people were ſo much concerned in their 
preſervation, There muſt alſo have been ruins of walls, and edifices; 
alſo inequalities in the earth; for by ſuch the ſite of ancient places are 
diſcovered. But the whole is here repreſented as ſmooth, and equable. 
Yet we learn from Strabo, that this Pagus Ilienſium was by ſome thought 
to be the remain of the original Troy. But this was only ſurmiſe: for 
the inhabitants, and their neighbours, who were a very ſenſible people, 
do not ſeem to have entertained any ſuch notion in the time of Alexander. 

Could any veſtige have been aſcertainẽd by the people of the place, their 

evidence was of ſuch conſequence, that it would never have been omitted. 

Could they have afforded any plauſible intelligence, Alexander would have 

built here. and not have expended his labour upon the City below; the 
ſituation of which was in every reſpect incompatible with the account 
given by Homer. | 


1 Ibid. L. 13. p. 892. 
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Still it is ſaid that if Troy ever exiſted, it muſt have ſtood near this 

Pagus. But then as I have urged, there muſt have been ſome remains, 
and the natives would have pointed them out. We know of Cities which 

have been long in a ſtate of ruin, in Egypt, Paleftine, Syria; and in other 

regions of the eaſt, Pæſtum in Italy is ſtill viſited, though long ſince 

deſerted: and in our own Country we have Verulamium and Silcheſter. 

In ſome of theſe places there are ſplendid remains of former magnificence : 

and in all ſufficient marks to determine their true ſituation, But of Troy 

there is no ſign: no remainder: nor was there ever any upon record. 

Order N S t 118 c ενέ ,. Not the leaft trace 1s preſerved of : 

| the ancient City. Strabo endeavours to give a reaſon for this: but I believe, 
c that it will not be deemed ſatisfactory.— Or: J e 27 0p91 weywy roy run 
TOA WW, ο TAS e KATET THAT [.VWYy, TRHUTNG eM SH pc ælererpaſutev NG, 01 NAH 
Wayreg 848 THY EX=1100) ð c N eren. Ac ανννẽjœ· youy Orc roy Mr UN], 
EX TW) EXHVW/ Mw To Etyav eXTUNT HI. For when all the Cities round about 
had ſuffered greatly, but were nat reduced to a flate of abſolute ruin; while 
this City was entirely deſolated, and overturned to it's very foundations ; they 
carried away all the Nones from hence to rebuild thoſe other cities. In proof 
of this they tell us, that Archeanax of Mityleu from theſe very flones repaired 
the Town of Sigæum. This is evidence ſufficient to prove, that there were 
no remains, and the reaſon. given may at firſt appear ſomewhat plauſible : 
but upon conſideration it will be found highly improbable. For we may 
fairly aſk, whether this was a real and true account; or only an hiſtory 
framed by the people to ſolve difficulties; and to obviate objections. Troy 
is repreſented as ſurrounded with a high wall and battlements: and with 
Towers ſtill higher. It was alſo vm, ornamented with ſeven 3 gates; 


"IR 


1 Strabo. L. 13. p. 895. 

2 Strabc, Ibid. 

3 It was ſtiled Toon, fvpeicty fUpu@yuigy ETTATVAOG eure, , iso TIToAeOpars | 1 
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and according to the Poet's account had Temples and royal Edifices with 
in. It is ſurpriſing when theſe lay in ruins, that every ſtone ſhould be 
taken away. But ſuppoſing, that they were carried off, and not a ſingle 
fragment had remained; yet they could not carry away the rubbiſh ; which 
in a Tow, that had been burnt muſt have been in great quantity. Nor 
is it poſſible to be conceived, that they could dig up all the foundations. 
Penelope is made to ſay—jam ges et, ahi Troja ſuit. But from whom did 
ſhe get the * intelligence ? The evidence of a latin Poet cannot in this cafe. 
be admitted. I ſay then, that if every ſtone had been taken away, yet 
there muſt have remained great inequalities-1n the ground; mounds of 
earth in ſome places, and depreſfions in others: and theſe would have 
laſted to the lateſt ages. To lay ſuch a ground plot, as that of Troy is 
ſuppoſed to have been, ſmooth, was a labour, that weuld not in thoſe 
times, nor at any time, have been undertaxken. To pull down is ſome- 
times, as laborious, as to build: and to tear up old foundations is ſtill 
more difficult : and the whole muſt have been quite unneceſlary.. In ſhort 
if the Troy of Homer had ever exiſted, there would have been ſome re- 
mains of it. But there is not' the leaſt evidence of any upon record: 
at leaſt none, to which we can give a rational aflent.- 
1 


Some arguments in favour of the place conſidered. 


Though there were no remains of the City, yet we are aſſured by Strabo, 
that the names of many of the places in the vicinity of Troy, and the very 
landmarks deſcribed in the Ilias, were to be found in his time. Among 


» Euſebius ſays, that it was never deſtroyed, b inhabited by the Sons of Antenor, and Hector. 
Verſio. Lat. P. 19. A 
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other things, mentioned by him as exiſting, was the Ez:oc, or wild fig 
tree. Alſo the Beech- tree; and the mount called Bariia, Batieia; the 
tomb of Ilus, the tomb of Æſuetes and the beautiful hill called Calico- 


1 FT) "nr » A — 1 26 * £1 - = e 
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Toy Epo, Tov TE Alu TaxPov, Tyy Bartiuny, To Te TAs: TY pe — Kai K 
Kop, He there ſee. (in the Trojan plain) tbe landmarks mentioned by: 
Homer ſuch as the Wild Fig: the Tomb of Alſuetes: the Batiea, the monu- 
ment of Ilus—and the Cate-Colone. In reſpect to the Wild fig- tree, if the 


account of it were true, and this tree was the ſame, which exiſted-in the- 


time of the war, the ſituation of the City might have been aſcertained to- 
a degree of preciſion. For the Eos, according to Homer, ſtood to the: 
weſt of Troy, not far from the Scæan gate, and in the way to the grecian: 
camp, and harbour. Andromache ſays to Hector | 4 


3 Ac de 51T0y 45. £2150), e prahi5 a 
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Range your army in order near the Fig-tree, where the City is moſt atcefſible ;- 


and where the wall may be moſt eaſily aſcended; 


But it is not to be believed, that a 4 tree of this ſort, if it were a landmark 
in the days of Priam, could have exiſted eleven or twelve hundred years 


afterwards : and that neither age, nor accident, ſhould have brought it to 


ruin ? 


1 L. 13. P. 892. called alio.zaMn-xonuwme - 

2 Ibid. P. 893. 

3 Ihas. Z. v. 433. | 

4 Strabo in another place ſpeaks of the Exireoc, 2s a little wood, or cluſter of Trees; but the poet. 
ſeems to mention it as a fingle Tree, —Epizes i L. 13. P. 893. | : 
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Strabo ſpeaks likewiſe of the Beech tree, which grew {till- nearer to\ 
the Scæan Gate, as remaining in his time; which is equally incredible, 

The other objects, ſuch as the Baticia, the Tomb of Ilus, and of Aſuetes, 
were more durable; and conſequently. might have exiſted at the time 
ſpecified. But this amounts to little; for if Homer laid the ſcene of 
his great actions in this diſtrict, and founded here his imaginary City, 
he would certainly make it correſpond with the objeas round about: 
For this was the only way to give an appearance of truth to his fiction. 


A 


* 


A FFF 
Of an apparent diſagreement. 


But after all there is farther reaſon to doubt whether theſe were the” ( 
original objects mentioned by the Poet: or whether they were not thus 
denominated long afterwards by the Ilienſes; and unduly given out to be 
the ſame. For had they been the true and origingl landmarks, they would 
be found to-agriee with the deſcription given by Homer. But they differ 
from it greatly. And though they are brought by Writers, as evidences. 
for the exiſtence;. and for the ſituation, of T roy, yet they. will be found 
ultimately to make againſt their opinion. This will appear from the 
words of the Poet. Strabo tells us, that the hill called Colone, and 
Callicolone, and by him 2 Kay Koning the beautiful hill retained its name 
in his time : and that it was the ſame, which is mentioned in the Ilias. 

He adds, that it was ten ſtadia (near a mile and a quarter) above the Pagus £ | 
Ilienſfium, where ſome placed ancient Troy, He had been ſpeaking of 


1 Strabo, L. 13. p. 893. | | | — : | 
2 Ibid. . * | * f | 
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(aux a particular neck of land near the plain, and then proceeds Tres 
de 1818 F EV 7 vourCerru To Wokmoy Thev iSpuriai wpereoo!,, 
TOLXHOVTH Sg Sie c TYG YUY 9A ws. A little above this 7s tbe village of £ 
the Thenſes, where it is imagined, that ancient Trey ſtocd of eld: at the diſtance 
of thirty fladia from the new City: or three miles and an half nearly. Again: 
2 Tres d: ug r INE Nοαννε Jeu S £51. 1 Katy KoXavn, AoDog Tis, Wap 
ov © Z 1101s bel, WFEVT AS U0UGY cov At the diſtance of ren Aadia beyond, or 
above the village beforementioned is the Cale Colne, a beautiful hill, near which" 
the river Simoets runs; and which is about five fladia in circumference; By 
this we learn the diſtance from the new City to the Village of the Ilienſes, 


* 


or old Troy, and are farther informed that the Calicolonz lay above a mile 
beyond the Village. Conſequently it was ſituated according to the Ilienſes- 
to the eaſt, and higher up towards Mount Ida. But according to Homer 
it was lower, and in a contrary. direction towards the weſt between the: 
City, and the grecian Epen the ſea coaſt. 


3 Es: de Tis c potty TTOAEWS OUITEIN KOAWYT 

Ex we01- au Before the City is a pointed Bill at à diſtance in the. 
S / l 
In another place Mars is ſuppoſed to have taken his ſtand upon it, and to 
have given encouragement to the Trojans. 
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Mars from the ſummit of the City roar'd, 


1 Strabo. L. 13. p. 892. 
2 bid. 

3 Ilias B. v. 811. 

4 Homer IL. Y. v. 51. 
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Like a fell whirhoind, to the Trojan 59ſt 
Loud bellowing. Now his flation quick he ſhifts, 
And ſpeeds from Simoers to the lovely Mount, 
Callicolone. | | 


> 


We cannot ſuppoſe, that by this the Poet meant a place above a mile on 


the other fide of Troy, with the whole City intervening : On the contrary. 


he deſcribes a hill before the City, from whence was a full view of both 
armies. In like manner, when the Gods are deſcribed, as deſcending to 
ſee the fight between Eneas, and Achilles, it is ſaid 

2 O. 8 ET5pWO'E xc Cov er eOpuori KRanknnxoAuvng 

The Gods were ſeated apart upon the'brow of the fair Hill. 


The ſcene of action was therefore before them towards the ſea, and could 
not have been on the farther fide of the City, and at the diſtance, which 
the Ilienſes ſuppoſed. No inference can be made from ſuch evidence in 
proof of the ſituation, or even the exiſtence, of Troy. 


Concerning the Epos, or Wild figtree, 1 have taken ſome notice, and 
alſo of the Þyyos or Beech; of both which Strabo has given us the 
ſituation as he obtained it from the Ilienſes: But in his deſcription he 
differs greatly from the Poet. Homer places it high up in the plain 
between the City and the Grecian Camp, where the Trojan army was 
ſometimes marſhalled againſt the enemy. This is manifeſt from the 
march of the Grecians upwards through that plain towards the ? City. 


3 O01. 5 Tap IAS G THANK? Angoaviiao 
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2 Ibid, v. 151. ; | 
2 See the ſpeech of Andromache before quoted. II. L. Z. v. 433. | 8 
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e Grecians marched briſtly by the Tomb of Ilus, the fon of Dardanus, 
through the middle of the Trojan plain: and then by the Erineus, or Figtree, 
eager to get to the City. 2 


my 


In this march the firſt object by which the Grecians paſſed was the Tomb 
of Ilus, and next in order was the Figtree: and higher up according to 
the Poet ſtood the G1y%5, or Beech. But the Ilienſes and Strabo have 
given a very different account; for they place the Beech a little below 


the 1 Figtree. This however could not have been the true fituation : for 


the Beech was higheſt of all and neareſt to the City. It ſtood cloſe to 


the Scæan Gate; as may be ſhewn from ſeveral paſſages in the Poet. 


-2 Exrcop &' é Txciag re wvAng ua nyo . 
3 AXAX dcον & Lnaias Te avian xai QOnyov Was. 
AAM ore de Enourg Te awvaas nar Qnyor tx0000- 


The Beechtree therefore was the fartheſt, and higheſt object in paſſing 
from the camp to the City. The Figtree was next, lower down: and 
the Tomb of Ilus, which was perhaps the ſame as the gnomla, the loweſt, 
and neareſt, to the ſea. There is therefore no truſt to be repoſed in the 
accounts of the natives of late date, from whom Strabo had his intelli- 
gence: for the ſituation of theſe objects, as given by them, is contrary to 
the deſcription tranſmitted by the Poet. The hiſtory of Troy cannot be 


authenticated by ſuch evidence. ha Ilienſes of old never made any ſuch 
pretenſions, 5 


1 8 Onyog Mb ugov XE&TWTEW 17 2 Epi. L. 13. p- 893. 


2 II. 2. v. 237. 
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Farther Obſervations. 


In ſhort, whatever objects may have exiſted, one great article of evidence 
was certainly wenting: There remained not only no trace of any ſuch 
City, as Troy: but the very name ſeems to have been for a long ſeaſon 


unknown. We read of Ilium and Ilienſes ; but the names of Troja, and 


Trojani, were foreign to the Country. They were not known, till the 


Grecians introduced them; and even then not admitted by the natives. 
Herodotus ſpeaks of Ilium, more than once: and particularly takes notice 


of Xerxes marching through the i Campus Ilienſis towards the Helleſpont. 
2 Arrian and 3Plutarch mention the ſame hiſtory of Alexander, who is 
{aid to have offered ſacrifices at Ilium.- But not one of them has tranſ- 


mitted any memorial of Troy; nor is the name of Troas to be found in 


their account. Hence we may apply to the City, what Ariſtotle before 


{aid of the Rampart wats Woiurig De . With the Poet, it began, 
and ended. 


- 


Arrian indeed tells us that in the Temple at IIium Alexander found 
ſome "of the weapons uſed in the Trojan war. —+ ru ü ert 3% 78 Towns 
% cwlopore, He ſays----M:y271,, the people ſay ſo: but the report was 
certainly without any foundation. Alexander and his Friends went with 


a ſtrong prepoſſeſſion, that this place near the ſea was the ancient Troy. 
The natives took care not to contradict a notion, by which they were 
to gain ſuch advantages. But it has been ſhewn, that this Ilium was 


1 Herod. L. 7. C. 43. P. 530. « v Thiaps Hepyaher 47 
2 NO £5 I — Soar, Arnan Exp. Li-4. N 24. 
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nus built Alexandria in honour of Alexander the Great, which was allo called Troas. 
% b. 1. C. 11. P. 25, - 


G | of 


cata; eg I . r. J. Vol. i. P. 672, The name of Troas was not known till TP” 


1 


of a different ſituation from the Troy of Homer, being within a mile 
of the ſea, and at that time a * poor hamlet, with a Temple—* pier N 
curedeg.--Hnall, and mean. There was not a circumſtance, which could be 
made to correſpond. with the City of Homer: of which there were no 


remains — . 1yyog ewCera not the leaſt trace could be found. 


Corollary. 


If then the Grecians were never engaged in any war with the Trojans : 
and if no ſuch City as Troy ever exiſted in theſe parts, to what does- 
Homer allude in the long deſcription afforded? Is the whole a mere- 
figment, the vague offspring of his imagination: or is it at all founded 
in truth; and from whence was that truth derived? Strabo had a great 
veneration for Homer: and was born at no very great diſtance from the 
region called afterwards Troas. He alſo copied the opinions of Deme- 
trius, who was a native of Scepſis, a city of note in this very region. 
He allows, notwithſtanding his prejudices, that the Poet made uſe of 
much fiction to embelliſh his work. 3 7xp:51 g TW [Tai1ry XA TTAQGTTEL TH 
En err. There are inſtances of the Poets forging, what never exiſted. But 
at the ſame time he tells us in another place, that there was fufficient 


evidence from collateral traditions to ſhew, that the whole was not'a 
fiction. - A d rf: puSorouxt T<Kunpice TWY NEY01pevouy VO my EO dr Ov 
3 mavrx O lung reg enharrev. Theſe traditional biftories are proofs of what 1 
: have maintained, that the whole of the Ilias was not à mere invention of the 


I — —j 
2 Ibid. 

3 Strabo. L. 8. P. 530. 
4 Ibid. L. 5. P. 342. 
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Poet. Homer had certainly ſome ancient, and foreign hiſtory before him, 


which he modelled to his own mind: and laid the chief ſcene of the 


operations in a region of Phrygia, In the performance of this work 


he has given a geographical account of the ſeveral States of Greece, to 
whoſe honour he tranſpoſed it: and alſo of the confederate Cities and 
people, who were to be found in Phrygia, and upon the coaſt of Aſia 
Minor. But the groundwork of his poem I am perſuaded was foreign and 
the great queſtion to be decided is from whence it was borrowed. 


Conjectures concerning the two Poems, the Ilias and Odyſſea; 
bs and concerning the Author. fort 


If I were to hazard a conjecture, I ſhould ſuppoſe, that Homer was 
of a Grecian family, which had long reſided in Ægypt, and was in ſome 


degree allied to people of that nation. Alſo that this family came away, 


either the whole, or in part, and ſettled in Greece. With them they 


brought many traditions, and hiſtories; alſo many of the rites of the 
Country, whence they came. Of theſe hiſtories Homer probably got the' 
firſt intelligence from his friends, which he afterwards improved in Egypt, 
tranſpoſed, and adapted to the manners of Greece: and at the ſame time 
introduced a new ſet of Perſonages from that quarter. And as the original 


names were Egyptian, he in great meaſure changed them : and ſubſtituted 
others, which he has taken from Deities : many alſo from places : others 


from lakes and rivers: and ſome are denominated from circumſtances in 
the i Poem. This has been obſerved by Strabo, who ſays—2? wonay yap 1 


1 Such as Arvarz?, IIpurroinas;, Exaparyn, ATi, AUA. . ExTwg, Knbprerncy Niere Hg 
2 L. 12. P. 847. 
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0 αννναπνννε Ta AVTY M , TWY rer,? A Mpc, A Wgeopteay EMIXANT (5G. 
There is a great correſpondence and ſimilitude among the names in Homer: which 
names are borrowed from rivers, lakes, and other places. 

He ſeems to have been a great traveller, and a curious obſerver like his 
favourite Ulyſſes | | | | Ho 


I TloAAwy avIpwr wy de USER M YOOY EY VWs 


In his travels he muſt have been expoſed to many hard ſhips by land: but 
particularly by ſea: for he paints the dangers of that element in a very 
affecting manner. He had a great curioſity, and exquiſite feelings : and 
all uncommon phænomena made ſtrong impreſſions upon his mind. All 
ancient lore afforded a rich repaſt, upon which he fed with extacy and 
with this turn of mind he was ftrongly inclined to ſuperſtition. His 
alliance with the Egyptians encouraged this ſoothing affection. Hence in 
his poems we-have continual references to the cuſtoms of that people. 
From many paſſages in the llias, and from far more in the Odyſſea we 
may judge that he was of an humane diſpoſition: but at the ſame time 
tinged with melancholy, which made thoſe rites of Egypt have a great 
influence over him. Upon theſe gloomy myſteries he reflected with 
pleaſure: and he continually alludes to them in his poems. He firſt 
introduced the knowledge of the nine Muſes into Greece : who were 
properly Prieſteſſes of the fame number in the Temples of Egypt: but 
particularly at Hermopolis, where they chanted hymns in honour of the 
Deity, who was principally worthiped at that place.- Ee Meorai--Aiyan--3 
er OT t KAN He ſtiles them is opeg dg, and addreſſes them, as 
knowing all things. 


1 Odyſſ. A. v. z. 

2 Plutarch Iſis et Oſiris. P. 352. "4 

3 Odyf, a. v. 60, Hence Oſiris was ſtiled Meagyern;- | 
; 1 Eomert: 


* 
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1 Eomere v Hel, Meat, oNvpTric dh &y 20H, 
"Cues yap Oro £55, Wape5e Te, 56 TE Wavra. 
Tell me, ye Muſes, wwho Olympus hold: 

For ye are Goddeſſes, and all things know. 


To their care were entruſted the Archives of Egypt: and to them applica» 
tion was made for any hiſtorical intelligence. Hence were derived thoſe 


addrefles made to them by the Greek Poets for divine information. Many 
| inſtances may be produced of articles borrowed by Homer from Egypt. 


In the firſt book of the Ilias he introduces Thetis, as ſaying, that Jupiter 
had paſſed the ocean to enjoy a feaſt prepared for him by the Ethiopians, 
and that he would not return till the twelfth day. | 


2 Zeug Yup er WKERVOY per * WUMhOYHS A. hioriceg 
X. Nos £51 PET daura, £04 by c cyreg ETOVTO. 
au Je 704 . EAEUTET CU Ovavpurord:. 
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Jupiter went yeſterday, —_ all the Gods 1 him, to the Ocean 70 
partake of a feaſt with the Ethiopians : : and he will return upon the twelfth 


day. : 


We learn from Dicdorus Siculus, that this hiſtory was intirely copied by © 


Homer From the Egyptians. 3 Ty se A e £x419-y curoy Aer,“ en. 
One name of Egypt was Ethiopia, and the natives called their river the 
4 ocean, and paſſed over it at the time of this celebrity; at which time 
the ſtatue of Serapis was carried to the Libyan ſide of the Nile; and after 


a feſtivity of twelve days was brought back to it's proper Temple. He 


1 IL. B. 484. a | 
2 IL. A. v. 423. "JP 
3 L. i. P. 88. 


4 0 yas AvyuTTIN vourteory Near b Tov wag aur ( NN) or. 3 Sic. L. 1. P. 12. — 


Tov 0s WoTHjon πνναν,jL ra r H o uu Nuzxpnr (or NAU,ů v) 8c 554 iſs xe"; ibid. p. 17. 
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produces many more 1 inſtances to the ſame purpoſe ; by which he ſhews, 
that Homer borrowed largely from that Country. The fame is confirmed 
by other Writers, who have given an account of the Poet. Hence ? Juſtin 
Martyr mentions his being converſant in that part of the world—9r: de xa, 
Ounpos & AtYUuTT® q t- And another Writer tells us—3 IS oplag TUVTATTEW 
| cd daga "&1 Wag Atyurrioig TWY Ypovw evaypaPai. The Annals of tbe Egyptians, 
with which he had been acquainted, inſtructed him in the compoſition of hiſtory. 


It is remarkable, that he ſtiles the Princes in each army Tloyueris Aas, 
Shepherds of the People. This was an Egyptian title ; and I believe to be 
found only in that Country, and ſome nations in the eaſt. He likewiſe 
mentions, an abhorrence of fiſh both among the ſailors in the fleet of 
Menelaus, and the crew of Ulyſſes. Nothing but abſolute neceſſity could 
force them to have recourſe to theſe means of preſervation. And even 
then they made uſe of theſe helps fo ſparingly, that they * n 
rie. 
—— 4 ereigs de ryarepe Mypog, Their bodies were e exbanfed by 8 
This diſguſt towards fiſh prevailed among the Egyptians ; and was te be 
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found alſo among the people of Syria. 5 IySuwy & $1 e£:51 maraciu. They 
were not allowed to taſte of fiſh. Even in the Grecian army no notice is 
taken by Homer of the people having any aliment from the ſea; of which 
Plato makes mention. 6:7, Sr ̃ ©) THIS THY H pcocoy ESIXTET LY OUK uc 


| , - 
- euros £512 ('Ownzrs) ua TAUTH T1 Bakarry & EAATTTOTW OVTAG, OUTE Ohois 


1 Diodorus L. 1. P. 88. 
2 Juſt, Mart. Cohort. P. 27. 
3 Tatianus Aſſyr. C. 1. P. 243. 
4 Odyſſ. A. v. 309.— M. v. 332. 6 
8s Herod. L. 2. C. 37. P. 121. Athenævs L. 4. P. 157. 
6 Plato de Repub, L. 3. P. 404. B. Plutarch Sympos. L. 8. P. 728, 729. See Athenæus. L. 1, 


Tc 13. and . 29. 
Nec 
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XpiRT WY, GAG , orig, During the expedition, when the Heroes are feaſted, 
Homer never treats them with fiſh, nor does be allow them any boiled or flewed 
meat, but only ſuch, as has been dreſſed by fire. 


As Homer ſeems to ſhew a ſecret regard for the Egyptians in many 
parts of his Poems, this may have been one reaſon for his celebrating ſo 
particularly the Athenians, who were in great meaſure deſcended from 
that nation, and particularly from the people of * Sais. He ſtiles them 
2 Ano Epe nos L N ↄpog: the people of the noble EreFbeus—and who 
Erectheus was we may learn from Diodorus Siculus.. 3 Ex:y9:x Azy201, ro 
yayos Aryunrov ovrct, Gaotiheurer Twv AH, They ſpeak of Ereftheus as of 
Egyptian race, and as reigning at Athens. Cecrops, another King, was 
called N, and Suidas gives the reaſon for his being ſtiled 2400 fo/d,— 
die To amo Aryumrs ye:o9Jaui, xa e EN Abe. 
of Egypt, and came and reſided in Attica. 


a” 


Becauſe he was a native 


Farther account of Homer and his connexions with Egypt. 


Writers not only agree, that Homer reſided in Egypt: but ſome of 
them maintain, with what certainty I do not pretend to determine, that 
he was a native of that Country: and from thence brought the chief 
materials of his two Poems. 4 Tatianus gives a liſt of the principal perſons 
who wrote concerning Homer.. But as the ſcope of his inquiry was to 
find out the time of his birth, rather than the place, he affords not much 


1 See Diodorns, Siculus L. 1. P. 24 and 2 5 Tzetzes upon Lycoph, P. 16. v. 111. Scholia upon 
the Plutus of Ariſtophanes. 


2 IL. B. v. 647. 
3 Diodorus. L. 1. P. 24 and 27. 
4 Tatiani Aſſyr. f 31. P. 269. f 
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light to the preſent purpoſe. However many of the Authors were known 
to Clemens of, Alexandria and are mentioned by him: and he ſays— 
'Ownpey or WAS OH Atyvrrioy Oœrtyso iy. | M:/} of thoſe W: riters declare that Homer 
was an Egyptian. According to Ptolemy Hephæſtion, who was of Egypt, 
Homer, when he left that Country, brought with him the original hiſtory, 
or poem, out of which he formed his Ilias, and Odyſſea. This he is 
faid to have obtained from Phantaſia, a Prieſteſs of Memphis. 2 @arraom, 
Tis MH rs - ver % Ownps roy TAimnoy TO: wovs Hou THY p Odor. 
Cy now. Hou amroxiiola; Ouot g BA © MAD id.. Ounpos J WRoxY 3010), 


80 3 . = 
Kal Te ariypxOu hd wWape Davits, TE l:poypauatiwg, yr A EN, GOLOAY= 


bag. A woman of Memphis named Phantaſia------ compoſed an account of 


the Trejan war before ¶ omer : alſo an Odyſſea. Theſe Books were depoſited 
at Memphis, and in conſequence of this, Homer, when he-was ar that City, 
obtained a copy of theſe Hiſtories from Phanites a Scribe: and from theſe 
evidences compoſed bis two Poems. If there be the leaſt truth in this account, 
the whole of the war in Phrygia is a fable. The learned Writer of the 
Eſſay upon Homer, prefixed to Mr, Pope's Verſion, thinks, that there is 
no credit to be given to this hiſtory : for he ſays, that Phantaſia was 
not a name of Egyptian original, but plainly from Greece, as is manifeſt 
from its conſtruction and termination. No Prieſteſs therefore of Mem- 
* phis could have been: ſo denominated. Notwithſtanding this determina= 
tion, [ cannot readily give up this hiſtory : nor ſuppoſe, without better 
proof, that the name was foreign to Egypt. It may be a little changed; 
and the terminating ſyllable has been new formed to the taſte of the 
Grecians : but it may ſtill be the genuine offspring of the Country to 

1 Clemens. Strom, L. 1. P. 354. and P. 389, concerning. the difterent accounts of the age in 


which he lived. ] 
2 Apud Photium Bibl. P. 486. I. 38. | | 
which 
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which it is imputed. The perſon mentioned is ſaid to have been a 
Prieſteſs : and P'hant denoted ſuch an office. The Greeks imported the 
word; and uſed it in the ſame ſignification. Hence ('I-poPavrys,) Hiero- 
phantes, was a miniftering Prieſt. Hierophantia the office of a Prieſt. 


Theophantor, @ Prieſt Gad. Diophantus a prigſt of Jupiter I6 phantes 
a prieſt of 16, T. Demophantus, a prieſt of the people. Some would 
derive the word from Hau, luceo, and apparev. But this -radix is not 
adequate; and the-purport too general. Beſides as I have before ſaid, it 
is an original Egyptian term; and is properly expreſſed hant and hont : * 


but with the national prefix, it is rendered P'hant, and P'hont.” This 


may be proved from the Coptic ; in which language the word is retained - 
in it's ancient and original acceptation. Thus, where mention is made 


in the Greek verſion Geneſis C. 41. v. 45. of Petephree Prieſt of Heli- 


opolis—ll:r:Opy kes HAizroacwug, it is rendered in the Coptic !—Petephree / 


P'hont On ti Baki—Petephree, Prieſt of On the City—i. e. the City On. 


I therefore am perſuaded, that both Phantaſia, and Phanites, were 
Egyptian names, however altered by the Greeks. - The one related to a 
Prieſteſs, probably Phant- Iſis, the Prieſteſs of Ifis : the other, Phanitis, 
was a ſacred Scribe, who adminiſtered: probably in the ſame temple. He 
is ſaid alſo to have borrowed no ſmall part of his materials from Daphne 
of 2 Thebes. - By this was not originally meant Thebes in Bœotia; but 
OnSx: Aryunriat EXATOWTUNGI Egyptian Thebes with it's bundred gates, where 


Daphne was a Muſe or Prieſteſs; in whoſe care were the Archives to 


which Homer was beholden. He was himſelf by ſome ſuppoſed to have 
been a native of this City; as we learn from an Epigram, or more pro- 


bably an Epitaph, compoſed to his memory. 


i See Coptic Lexicon of la Croze, publiſhed by Dr. Woide, p. 157. 
2 Diodorus Sic L. 1v. p. 269. 
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_ Here lies the divine Homer, who celebrated all Hellas; and who was a na- 
rive (of Egyptian} Thebes with its hundred gates. 


From theſe circumſtances I am induced to believe, that the original 
hiſtory upon which Homer founded his Ilias, was borrowed from this 
part of the world This he modified, and tranſpoſed in honour of Greece. 
I have mentioned, that Strabo, as well as Demetrius of Scepſis, and others 


ſearched, and could find no trace of a City Troy in Phrygia. But he 


found a Troy in Egypt, a few miles below 2 Memphis : and the fituation 
is deſcribed ſo preciſely, that it cannot be miſtaken. He ſays, that it was 


built upon a hill, where were the quarries, from whence the ſtones were 


taken for the conſtruction of the Pyramids. He farther adds, that it was 
of a rocky foundation: and had caverns underneath ;. from whence thoſe. 


maſly ſtones had been formerly dug out. 3˙ IIS ro Hera rev Nudes, eg. 
Wy d Hop hg YEYOIET IV, & c α EV. TH ApaGiz,. Tpwiecy tr! Werpwhes Feavws: 


op -N Kin] WANTIO! KOU-TETOIS, Hh. TW OTH Tpoix N - KATH 


waar Tau % r. x. Hard by the: flone quarries, from whence the oppoſite 


Pyramids were built, at the place of paſſage in Arabia over the River, flands 
a very rocky Hill, named the Trgan Mount. and there is 4 Town near 


to the places above mentioned, and to the river, which 18 called Troy- an: 


ancient habitation- of Trojan Captives, who came into Egypt with Menelaus. 
This Hilt we find ſtood on the Arabian fide at' the place of paſſage, 
where the people. croſſed the Nile;------ Fnd there was a Town or Village 


1 Antholog. Gr. L. 3. P. 269. Edit. Steph 
2 Strabo L. 17. P. 1162. Alſo a mountain — Tasse 74. dune. werfedg Nav egeg. 
3 Jbid. 
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22 by it upon the banks of the river ; which Town was named Troy; and 
had been formerly the habitation of people called Trojans. 


Strabo, while he affords us this curious hiſtory, almoſt ruins it through 
that vanity, which was ſo predominant among the Grecians : and which 
led them to make their Anceſtors the chief agents in every operation, 
however foreign, if they could frame to themſelves any ſeeming correſpon- 
dence. He therefore, aſſerts, that the place had it's name from the Trojans 
who accompanied Menelaus to Egypt; and ſettled here---"zarorux wana 
ron Mevenaw ouynataxoABlioavruy, eixppanuruy TT pway, KETHHLEVHYTY d aur. 
Who can poſſibly believe, that a City in Arabia was built, and a Colony 
there founded by Trojan captives? It ſeems, that ſettlements, and even 
kingdoms in theſe days were very eaſily obtained. But what the leaſt 
evidence in hiſtory was there for this fact? The Grecians were not con- 


tented with ſuppoſing, that a large province in Egypt was denominated 
from Menelaus, and peopled by him: and that the chief maritime City 


of the Country was built by him in honour of his Pilot, but they make 
the very flaves and fugitives found a colony and occupy a poſt of the 
greateſt conſequence in thoſe parts. The whole is an idle fiction: and 


contrary to the evidence of the Poct, who gives ſtrong intimation of the 


2 contrary. 


Strabo ſtiles this place xwxy, a town or village, but Stephanus ſpeaks - 


of it as a City. Es: xai ru Aryurrs Tpoiz. The ſtones of this hill were 


much eſteemed, and called from the place Lapides Troici. There was a 


1 Ibid. 
2 Odyſſ. L. 4. v. 355, &c 
H 2 gh | like 
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like quarry upon the Red- Sea, which is mentioned by 3 Ptolemy, as being 
called Tpwixs h ogg. The Hill of Trojan flone, from the ſimilarity of the 
quarry. Diodorus Siculus ſpeaks of Troja Ægyptiaca, which he deſcribes, 
| as ſo called in his time 2—yy Toon, 7 uu BTay -TT ape T0 Nev. | The Place 
called Troy, which flill exiſts upon ths river Nile. It ſtood cloſe to Lito- 
polis, or rather Latopolis, to which it was probably a garriſon, From 
the Quarries near this place according to 3 Herodotus the ſtones were ta- 
ken for the conſtruction of the Pyramids: which Strabo mentions as 
being got from Troy. This City by it's ſituation, -was the key to Egypt 
eaſtward, and therefore the firſt object to be obtained by every power, 
that invaded that Country. It was the ſame as Babylon,---4 BaGuawy, Ppz- 
pio EPULLYOY, Babylon, a ftrongly ſituated Garriſon, though 'Strabo makes them 
different : this difference aroſe merely from one being a City, and the 


other a Garriſon upon the hill, and an appendage to that city, named 
Troy. | 2 


Concerning a War of Troy in Egypt, and of Memnon, the 
Ethiopian. 


There had been, I imagine, in ancient times, ſome great war in Egypt: 
and a powerful conteſt about this particular place. This conteſt laſted for 
a long time, and probably gave birth to the original Poem of Troy. To 
this war, and to this Troy, came Memnon the Ethiopian, as an apxiliary, 


from the upper regions of 5 Egypt. His introduction here is conſiſtent; 


1 Lib. 1. P. 117. 
„. 52. 


3 Herod. L. 2. C. 8. P. 106. Joſephus Ant. 58 . 15. P. 111. 
4 Strabo. L. 17 p. 1160. 


5 Egypt, particularly the upper region, was called Etliopia.— EVn˙ 8 ances xa; Tlorguiay 
* Alber. Euſtach. in Dionyſ. ad ver. 239. 


and 
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and chere is reaſon for his lending aſſiſtance, when the Country was in- 
vaded. But it is not to be believed, that any ſuch perſon could arrive 
upon the coaſt of Phrygia, and Troas. There were Ethiopians upon the 
Tigris and others in India. They were alſo to be found in Arabia, and in 
upper Egypt, and beyond it, and we read of them in Mauritania. 


At 0776 nn— — T0 avSpcuy, 
'O: L duc 0pucys "LTepiovog, 01 © aviouroge Odyd. A. V. 2 & 


The Ethiopians, the moſt remote of all nations upon earth. Some of 
whom are placed far in the weſt : others at a great. oh at france towards the riſing 
| fun in the eaſt. 
The weſtern are mentioned by Virgil; and their place deſcribed 
| Oceani juxta fines, ſolemque 3 2 
Ultimus ZEthiopum locus eft. Eneis. Iv. v. 480. 
1 have mentioned four nations of Ethiopians; to which of them can 
we ſuppoſe chat body of men to have belonged, which are faid to have 
come to tlie aſſiſtance of the Trojans in Phrygia: and what connexion 
could have poſſibly ſubſiſted between Memnon, the Son of the Morn- 
ing, and the petty ſtates upon the Helleſpont? certainly none. It is | 
not to be conceived, that in thoſe early times the name of the Helleſ- 
pont, and Phrygia, or even of Hellas ever reached thoſe nations. Be- 
ſides, nobody can ſuppoſe, that either of the two moſt diſtant nations of 
Ethiopians ever made their way to Troas from the Indus, or from the 
fretum Gaditanum. We muſt then take it for granted, that they were led 
from the vicinity of Perſis, or elſe from the upper region of Egypt. 
But how could Memnon bring them. Ov e Y AR [al W=(0v 01 c 
ie hai. For he could hardly have travelled jo far on foot. It may be | | 
anſwered, that they came in ſhips, But from which part of world ?— | 
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From the banks of the Tigris, and Choaſpes? or from the Cataracts of 
the Nile ? Undoubtedly from neither. The notion is idle, as the fact 
was impoſſible. The hiſtory therefore has been borrowed, and improperly 
applied: and never related to Greece or Phrygia. It was taken from the 
Annals of Egypt: and to that Country it muſt be again aſcribed. 


Ancient Traditions concerning a War at Troy. 


There were ſeveral, who wrote, concerning this war before the time of 
Homer : for I do not think him to have been of that antiquity, to which 
he has been generally raiſed. Writers differ greatly about the year of 
his birth: for, when they have ſtated the ſuppoſed æra of Troy, they in- 
troduce him afterwards at.various intervals, each according to his own 
eſtimate and conception, 1 Tatianus Affyrius, 2 and Clemens of Alexandria, 
mention the different opinions, and tell us, that he flouriſhed, according to 
Cretes about eighty years after the war. Eratoſthenes placed him at the 
diſtance of an hundred years. 3 Ariſtarchus made the interval an hun- 
dred and forty. 4 Caſſius Hemina an hundred and ſixty. Others proceded 


farther : and extended the ſpace to above four hundred years from the ta- 


king of Troy. Some advance it eyen to five hundred; among whom are 


Euphorion, and Theopompus. 5 Ocomoprog u, & Ty TO Tapaxory Tpiry TWV 


O1AummTIXwy, pero ür WETAXOTIA r ent IM Fpatevoerruy Yeyovevar Tov Qunpoy 


Fooper, x. 7. >. Theopompus, in the forty third Book of bis Philippics mentions, 


1 Tatianus Aſſyr. P. 269. 

2 Clemens Alexand. Strom. L. 1. P. 389. 

3 Clemens Alexand. L. 1. p. 388. 

4 Aulus Gellius. L. 17. C. 21. P. 981, 2. See aan 's Chron. Canon, P. 412, 413. 
s Clemens ſupra. P. 389. 
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that Homer was born above frve hundred years after thoſe perſons, who war- 
red againſt Trey. Euphorion made him as late as the 18th. Olympiad. 
In this manner Writers differ about the time of Homer : and there is 
equal uncertainty about the place of his nativity. 


At whatever time he may have lived, there were certainly perſons be- 
fore him, who had written upon the ſame ſubject. I have mentioned 
Daphne of * Thebes ſtiled the Sibyl, and Phan taſia of Memphis; from 
whoſe Egyptian hiſtories Homer is ſaid to have borrowed. There was 
likewiſe Siſyphus 2 Coüs, a writer faid to have been of great antiquity. 
Alſo according to lian a Poet 3 Syagrius, the firſt upon record among 
the Grecians, who wrote upon the Trojan war 5g 4 wpwros To! Tpwixoy pee 
ob Alſo a woman Helena 5 1 wpo Ojunps Een, who lived before 
Homer : and to whom ſome ſay, that he was indebted for the ſcheme of 
the Ilias. Many other Perſons: are to be found, who were ſaid to have 
brought learning from 6 Egypt. | 


lag ds Sagt x rer wπνν,ο Opnpor D run m oh e vo Hαοα * Diod. 
Sic. L. 4. P. 269. C. 


2 Johan. Malala 1. P. 167, J. Tzetzes Chil. 5, Hiſt. 
3 lian. Var. Hiflor, L. 14. C. 21. P. 959 
: Euſtath. ad IL. P. 3. 
5 Ptolemy Hephæ ſtion. Photii Biblioth. C. c. P. 482. See Fabritii * L. 1. Tom. 1. 
P. 232. 
6 See Marſham's Chron- Can, P. 149. 
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Concerning the different Accounts tran ID 2 


That Homer borrowed his account is manifeſt : but to whom he was 
principally indebted is not ſo clear. Thus much we learn, that it was 
the common opinion of the Grecians, that before the time of Homer 
there were various accounts of the Trojan War. They were brought 

. over, I imagine, by * Melampus, and his followers, the Melampodes : alſo 

| by the Cadmians, who came from. Thebes in Egypt; and introduced 
their religion in Bœotia. Beſides theſe there were other Emigrants, Who 
ted colonies from Egypt. Theſe accounts being received in different 
parts, were varied according to the fancy. of thoſe,. who- received and 
adopted them. Some of theſe Colonies, as we have reaſon to believe, 
arrived before the uſe of elementary characters had been introduced. 
Hence whatever original truths may have been imported, they could not, 
by oral tradition be kept long without mixture. The ſame ſtory in the 
ſame age, and even in the ſame day, when told by different people, is 
often attended. with much change, and alſo interpolation; 
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Among the accounts tranſmitted, which. do not accord with the narra- 
tion in Homer, we find theſe, which follow. If we may believe 2 Euſe- 
bius, as publiſhed by Scaliger, it was not Paris, but Meneſtheus Ilieus, 
who was the cauſe of the Trojan war. From another 3 quarter we learn, 
that Agamemnon did not command in that war, but Proteſilaus. We 
are alſo 4 told, that Achilles the ſon of Peleus, and Achilles the ſon of 


IE _ ——— 
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7 Herodotus. L. 2. C. 49. P. 127. — u it Aryurr2——Diodorns Sic. L. 1. P. 85. 


2 Euſeb. Chron. P. 33. I. 46. Merzebteg 6 Dug, It is differently mentioned. Syncellus. P. 172. 
3 Prolemy Hephæſtion apud Photium. P. 488. and P. 489. 
4 lbid,. | 


| Thetis 3 


1 


Thetis, were two different perſons. That Achilles was the ſon of Phi- 
lomele the daughter of Actor, according to * Deimachus. That he did 

not kill Memnon the Ethiopian: nor was that perſon ever at Troy—2 ame- 

2 0: 2% EN Toctæ, or. unde eQixeo h EC. T poiay. Laſtly, that Achilles was 

not ſlain by Paris, but by the Amazon 3 Pentheſclea.. l 
By + others his hiſtory was {till farther varied; as was the hiſtory of 

Thetis. We are told, that Iphigenia was the ſame, as Iphianaſſa, who 
was ſacrificed at Aulis by her father Agamemnon.. The fa& is mentioned: 
by ſeveral Writers, and particularly by 5 Lucretius:. | 


Aulide quo patto Trivia? Virginis aram 
Ipbianaſſai turparunt ſanguine feds 
Duttores Danaum delecti, prima virorum. 


5 Propertius alſo ſpeaks of her being offered up, but cone her Iphigenia. 


Hoc juvene amiſſo, claſſem non ſobvit Atreides, 
Pro quad mactata eſt Iphigenia mord. 


Some ſay, that an 7 hind was ſubſtituted in her room: and that ſhe was 


conveyed to the Tauric Cherſoneſus by Diana; in whoſe Temple ſhe 
officiated as Prieſteſs. 


. , e\afoy avrI3ETa A Sea, 
Agrefuig £0Wos E , 9 £9us Su Wah. 


1 Scholia in Apollonium Rhodium, L. 1. v. 558. 433 

2 Philoſtratus. L. v1. p. 202. Ws 04 9 
3 Ptol. Hephæſtion apud Photium. p. 490. 

4 an N au; egi aur aToPanora, Ibid. 

5s De Rerum Nat: L. 1. v. 85. 

&Eleg. L. 3. E. 5: v. 53. and L. 4. El. f. v. 111. 

7 Ovid. Metamorph. L. 12. v. 34. Hyginus Fab. xcy111, 5555 185. 
3 Euripides Iphigenia i in Tauris. v. 28. and 783. 
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The Goddeſs Artemis ſaved me by * an bind in my place, which my | 
Father offered in facrifice. 


According to others ſhe was herſelf turned into an hind. But Antoninus 
Liberalis ſays, that ſhe was changed to a Cow, or Heifer. On the contrary 
2 Phanodemus the hiſtorian maintained, that the change was into a Bear : 
while Nicander contended, that it was into a Bull. Laſt of all, others 

inſiſted, that ſhe was transformed to an old woman. In contradiction to- 
all theſe Homer intimates, that ſhe never underwent any ſuch metamor- 
phoſis, either of a bull, or a bear, or a cow, or an hind, or even of an old 
woman. Nor was ſhe ſacrificed, nor ever in the Tauric Cherſoneſus. 
Agamemnon in Homer ſpeaks of her as living very quietly with her 
mother, and ſiſters, in Greece; and makes an offer of her to Achilles, 
if he ſhould chooſe her, for a wife. 


Tosig de Hol sg buyaTats et ue apts VmnRT( - 

Rouoo:pigy xa A, x I Piana, 

T awy Nv A* £9EXyos On- avacovoy eryeo bout 

Eis cn Iz Ds IL. L. I. v. 145. That is, I have three daughters, . 
one of. which is Iphianaſſa, Achilles may chooſe which he. pleaſes. 


The common tradition conerning Aſtyanax Seamandrius, the ſon of 
Hector; and of Aſcanius Iilus, the fon of Aneas, is, that the one was 
th-own from the battlements of Troy, and killed: and the other fled 
with his father to Italy, and built the City Albi Longa. But there were 
Writers, who affirmed, that this account was by no means true. For 
they were the perſons, Who founded the City Scepſis below Mount Ida: : 

1 Cap. 27. p-. 140. See Anton. Liberalis. 


2 H 2. Acrzul GUT t ND, KATH ÞaxvoInuny Toy Lroęi vor, L ApuTov era. PT. og - 9 Nixardjor TH 
Favor, a9 ETt;25 the. VpaUs, KATH GANNSS £45. $aDoy Tzetzes ad Lycoph, V. 18 3. 


and 
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and people of their family reigned there for a long ſeaſon. ES. N F 
Le c N Tumbig, era Kiopng uara To Auers f r Y II- e de 
XATWTER Frog EEnKOVIEC EIS THY VOY Tum es perwnao Snoay vio Tua hai, me T8 Ex- 
ropog, x. ATuzviz Ts AUlel Mg. N du eyn ræuræ Cao tAturai moAuy X,p0v0v & TH 
Exnba Nerat. The more ancient City Scepſis flood above Cebrenia upon the 
Higheſt part of Mount Ida.------afterwards the inhabitants were removed ſixty 
ſtadia lower to the City now called Scepſis: which was effefied by Scamandrius 
the fon Hector, and by Aſcanius, the ſon of Aineas. The poſterity of theſe 
two perſons are ſaid to have reigned in Scepfis a long time. This hiſtory is 
given by Strabo, which he ſeems to have obtained from the people of the 
place: who were natives of Troas. It affords evidence of great conſe- 
quence ; which, if true, overturns the whole hiſtory of Aneas in Italy 
with all it's appendages. And what reaſon can be given for it's not being 
juſt as true as any other account, when we conſider the ſource, from 
whence it is derived, and the : people, who tranſmit it. It is farther 
ſupported in a great degree by the evidence of Homer : who ſays that the 
race of Priam was become hateful to the Gods, and intimates that his 
ſons would be exterminated, and that the family of Æneas would ſucceed 
to the rule over the Trojans, | 


H9y cep pips yevenv nps Kpovicoy 3 
Nuy de In Auyeizo Giy Tpwtio ow avater, - "0 
Kai waidss Waidwy, Tor N Nr yerwrat, II.. T. 306. : 
For Priam now, and Priam's faithleſs kind FER | 
. At length are odious to th almighty mind. | | 
On great Aneas ſhall devolve the reign : | 
And Sons ſucceeding ſons bis laſting line ſuſtain, Port. 2» | 


7 Strabo. Geog. L. 13. p. 904. B. 
= Strabo of Amaſia in Aſia Minor and the people of Scepſis, 
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The account given by Homer of Polydorus, is repreſented very differ- 
ently by other Writers. He is ſaid to have been quite a youth, and the 
youngeſt ſon of ' Hecuba and Priam : who truſting to his fleetneſs paſſed 
too near to Achilles, and was flain by him. 


m—_— x W/iau Y:wrRTOS _ Voyoio, 

Kai 01: QiAtarog ere, mwodeoro: 0: fg evi 

Tov Gans [4<T'T0y &X%0VT! wok Gt og AxNAeug. II. . 409, &c. 
But 2 Euripides, and Virgil, who copies from him, tell us, that Polydorus 
was not at this time at Troy: nor was he ſlain by Achilles. He had 
been ſent to Thrace, to the protection of Polymneſtor, the King of the 
Country, who baſely murdered him. The hiſtory is given very preciſely, 
and circumſtantially on both fides : which renders the contrariety and 


as - 
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inconſiſtence the more glaring. One party muſt be in the wrong: and I 
judge, that neither is in the right, but that the whole is intirely a fiction, 


Other inſtances to no ſmall amount might be brought of inconſiſtency 
among the writers, who have tranſmitted this hiſtory, Theſe contradic- 
tions aroſe from the accounts being brought over at different times; and 


adopted by people in various parts of the world. The Grecians of 
Hellas proper were diſguſted with the barbarous names; and either new 
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faſhioned them to their own taſte in their hiſtories, or introduced others 
from their own language, which were more agreable to their prejudices. 
Theſe variations in the hiſtory exiſted long before the time of Homer: 
for had there been none antecedently, there would probably have 
been none afterwards : becauſe ſuch was the ſuperiour excellence of his 
poems, and ſo univerſal the reverence paid to them, that, I ſhould think, 
nobody without proper authority, would haye ventured to have deviated 
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1 Euripides Hecuba. Ovid, Met. L. 13. 
2 Abid, ——Virgil Aneis. L. z. v. 49: 50. 
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3 
from them. They were a ſtandard to which all looked up with venera- 
tion; till contraſted with prior evidence. 


Taferences made from theſe ancient Accounts. 


From the evidence above given, we may, I think, conclude, that the 
account concerning Troy was foreign to Greece; and imported from an- 
other region. For no genuine hiſtory of any Country was ever rendered 
ſo inconſiſtent by the Natives. There is no inſtance upon record. Va- 
riations, and miſtakes will ſometimes happen in different writings upon 
the ſame ſubject. But the hiſtory of Troy abounds with innumerable 
contradictions, and is fundamentally wrong; and utterly improbable. 
Had it been genuine, and the ſcene of action in that Country, where 
Homer places it, we ſhould have had the true names of the perſons, who 

were concerned on each ſide. But there is reaſon to think, that they 
are for the moſt part feigned. We are told by Iſocrates, and the ſame 
is intimated by others, that the people of Phrygia were Bag; that 
is not of the Hellenic race. But we find moſt of the names intirely 
Grecian, Hector, Antenor, Aſtyanax, Archilochus, Laomedon, Alexan- 
der, Polydamas, Hypſenor, Aſtynous, Andromache, Polydorus, with many 
others, are manifeſtly greek compounds. As he has given Grecian names, 
in like manner he has introduced into the Country the Deities of Greece. 
This is remarkable, and ſeems to indicate, that he was not ſo intimately 


acquainted with the people and their cuſtoms, as has been generally 
ſuppoſed. The chief objects of worſhip in this part of the world were 
Attis, and Cybele, called Rhea, Dyndymene, and Berecynthia, the Mo- 
ther of the Gods, She was ſtiled Ox I Gym. The Phrygian Goddeſs : 
| and 


1 


and her Prieſts were the Corybantes, the ſame as the Idæi Dactyli, and 
-Curetes. But Homer makes Apollo the guardian God: and Minerva the 
chief Goddeſs, whoſe tutelary image was the Palladium. He accor- 
dingly mentions her Temple in the Citadel. 1 Nyoy APnvarng YAauxwn inog 
ey coe «xy. But this was not well deviſed. For the worſhip of Cybele, 
Mater Deorum, prevailed all over Phrygia long before Homer's time; 


and continued a great while after. , 'O: 6: Bzpexvyreg, Þpuywy re Ovaoy, ua 
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MeyzMn, xa: KS The Berecynthians, and the community of the Phrygians, 
and all, who are included under that name; and all the Trajans near Mount 


1. 
" 
1 
Ll 
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Ida, reverence the Goddeſs Rhea, and perform their orgies in her name; flyling 

ber the Mother of the Gods, and EV the Great Phrygian * the 
fame as Cybele, 

We find, that ſhe was the peculiar, and provincial Deity of Phrygia, 
and all the people near Mount Ida. To this worſhip Virgil alludes— 
—— Dualis Berecynthia mater | 

Invehitur curru Phrygias turrita per Urbes. 


The Statue of Cybele, and her rites, were brought from Peſinuns to 
Rome in the time of the ſecond 4 Punic war. And as far as we can go 
back, the worſhip of this Deity prevailed univerſally among the people 
of Phrygia; and was the original religion of the Country, long before 
the ſuppoſed æra of Troy. In conſequence of this Apollonius Rhodius 
with great propriety deſcribes the Argonauts as paying their regard to 


the Deities of this region, of which Cybele was the chief, He repre. 


1 2. v. 88. | 


2 Strabo. L. 10. p. 718. ſee alſo p. 720. 721.— 723. 724. 
3 Virg. Eu. L. 6. v. 785. Kuo opag Cf. Kubean wnrnp Own. Heſych. 
Liv y. L. 29. C. 14 


— 2 


ſents 


E19 
ſents them as making a ſtatue out of a ſtump of a vine, which was myſ- 
tical and fignificant ; and then raiſing an altar to her honour. 


1 Buoy 8“ av ep TT Xpevnvcoy, Ot Je ON 4 

Tre b Jeuνοαð Juſrodung £1.5Ao9]0, Fe 
Myzzza Av puny Y OAUTOTVIOY EY HOMEOVTES» 

Emaerv Povytns, Tireuy S'. d Hh, KRUNNUH Yo e, 

O0. E- TT OAEWY jaoipnyeTH, 19s ape 


' MyTepog Löcæing EAN . 


They formed an altar out of the ſtones of the place, which they decorated 
with oak leaves, and then began their rites. During theſe they invoked the ve- 
nerable Parent Dindymia, whoſe refidence was in Phrygia: alſo Tetæa, and 
Cyllenus ; under whoſe influence the Cities of that region lay, and whoſe in- 
habitants were gſteemed the votaries and aſſeſſors of the Idean Mother. 


2 Julius Firmicus takes notice of the image, and it's peculiar conſtruction, 
but ſays it was formed from a Pinetree. In Sacris Phrygiis, que matris 


Dem dicunt, per annos fingulos arbor pinea caditur, et in medid arbore fimula- 
chrum Fuvenis ſubligatur. 


From the account given of the Argonautæ we may conclude, that 
though Homer was a ſuperiour Poet, Apollonius in this inſtance was a + 
much better 3 Antiquary. 


1 Apollonius R. Argon. L. 1. v. 1124—8ee Orphic Hymns. 41. 46. 47. 

2 De Errore Profan Relig. C. 27. p. 53. 

3 It may be {aid, that when Alexander came to the town of Ilium upon the ſea coaſt, the chief 
Deity, was not Cybele, but, a0, Minerva. This may be very true: but the worſhip was introduced, 
by the Ionian, or Zolian, Colonies, who got poſſeſſion of thoſe parts ſome centuries before the birth 
of Alexander, But the ancient and original\worſhip {till prevailed in general ; and was not for ſeveral 
ages extinguiſned. Of Alexander's viſit ſee Arrian. L. 1. p. 24. and p. 25. 
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Farther Arguments from the names of the Perſons: 


That the Phrygians were not at the times, to which we allude, of 
Grecian extraction, or at all related to them by blood, is manifeſt from the- 
teſtimony of Herodotus. He was an Aſiatic and a native of the ſame coaſt : 
and muſt have been acquainted with their hiſtory. He diſtinguiſhes them 
from the Helladians, and from all other nations. This he effects by ſaying. 
that they vied in antiquity with the Egyptians: * that the Egyptians al- 
lowed their- priority and eſteemed their language to have been the moſt 
ancient of any. Whether this was literally true of their language I wilt 
not pretend to determine. Thus much is certain, that Herodotus eſteemed: 
the Phrygians to have been one of the moſt ancient nations by giving theme 
the priority to Egypt. Now the Grecians never contended with the 
Egyptians about antiquity for they were in great meaſure deſcended from 
them; and even the firſt ſettlements in the Iſles of Iavan were poſterior 
to the peopling of the land of Ham. They muſt therefore according 
to Herodotus be ſtill later than the Phrygians. At all rates they were 
a diſtinct nation, and of another family. Hence as the Ionic and olic 
Colonies are ſuppoſed not to have been ſettled upon that Continent at the 

ra of Troy, no ſueh Grecian names, as thoſe, which Homer has intro- 
duced, could have ſubſiſted in that part of the world. But he is not only 
guilty of this miſtake in reſpect to the Phrygians of Troas, and thoſe in 
their vicinity; but to all the Allies in general. He allows, that the 
multitude was various: and that different languages prevailed among 


them. 


x: Herod. L. 2. C. 2. p. 103. 
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Ho ty op KATH c jpiya Thoizpus ee, 


Ae 0 aAAwv YAWTTH WONUTTEREWY av pwr av. 

Toi eXa505 vp THYpAINETW, ITT WED. MfYfle 
As the Auxiliaries about the City are many in number; and every nation has it's 
peculiar language; let every Commander give out orders to the body, to whicy he 
belongs. 


Notwithſtanding this he hardly ever gives us a foreign national appella- 


tion: but borrows- all from Greece. We are told, that in the army of | 


Hector there were : Lycians, Myfians, Carians, T hracians, Pelaſgi, Pæonians, 
and other different nations. Yet though he owns this, he gives them 
names from a language, to which they were totally ſtrangers. Thus he 
calls the leaders of the Cicones, and other 2 Thracians, EvPyuos, Axapac, 
Ilz1zvs: the Chief of the Pæonians, Hvparypys 3 of the Paphlagonians, 
HvAzpeyns ; of the Mzonians, AvriÞog, vlog TIvAzipeyeos 3 of the Lycians, - 
Taabneg vicc Tamonuxoo ; of the Myſians Evoyog; Among the Lycians lain 
by 3 Patroclus are—Epvpunxcs ApPorepos, Ii, Evimros, HeoAvmuynog, Opxovundnsy 


TeD. He ſpeaks of the Carians in particular as + Bzc&z0@wo ; yet 


he gives their Leader a grecian name—Au@uxyos, roxy Nope, Many 
more inſtances may be found to this purpoſe throughout the Ilias, and the 
Odyſſea. This tends to confirm me more and more, that the hiſtory 
given by Homer in his poems was foreign both to Greece, and to Phrygia. 
Had it been genuine, the national names would have come unſought. 
But as he changed the ſcene of action, he was obliged to make an 
alteration in the names. And as he lived at a time, when the coaſt of 
Afia, from Rhodes to the Thracian Boſporus, had been for ſome centuries- 

1 Ihad L. B. v. 803. 

2 See the Catalogue L. B. from verſe 840 to 870. 


3 H. —v. 415. e e g 
453.—v. 857. 5 3 
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occupied by Grecians, he took the current appellations, by which the 


natives were in his time diſtinguiſhed, But as there ſtill ſurvived in 


Phrygia, Lycia, * Lycaonia, Caria, and other Provinces, many of the original 
inhabitants, who retained their primitive language, it would have been 
worth his while to have ſearched, and borrowed from them; as it would 
have given his poem a greater appearance of truth, 


Farther Confiderations concerning names; and likewiſe of 


Families. 


Homer ſeems to have been under ſome difficulties in forming the characs- 
ters of his other Heroes, whom he brings from Greece. There were few- 
hiſtories before the Olympiads ; and to theſe few very little truſt was to be 
given, They were written in verſe; and abounded with fo much ex- 
travagance, that it was very difficult to ſeparate the fiction from the truth. 
Pherecydes Syrus came after Homer, and is faid to have been the firſt, 
who wrote in proſe. And from his character, and from his fragments, 
we may judge concerning the hiſtories of preceding times. The reaſon, . 
that his work has been for the moſt part loſt for ages, is, becauſe it was 
not worth preſerving. Beſides there is reaſon to think, that at the ſuppoſed 
xra of the Trojan War, writing was not introduced into Hellas. The 
hiſtory of the Cadmian letters is very uncertain. At whatever time ele- 
mentary characters may have been admitted, the antecedent gloom {tilF 
remained, and all ancient events were veiled in obſcurity. Plutarch ob- 
ſerves, 2 that Geographers in their deſcriptions of the Earth, when they 


: The People of Lycaonia had preſerved their particular language in the time of St. Paul. See 
Ate C14 v. . | 
4 * 


2. Plat, Iſis et Oſir. | 
: | come 
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come to the ultimate of their knowledge, put down in their charts, that all 
beyond is wild and barren, dark, and uncertain, In like manner hiſtori- 
ans, when they advance upwards towards the limits of traditional infor- 
mation, find all beyond equally barren, and wild; and encounter the like 
darkneſs, and uncertainty: Homer was engaged with ſuch a period of 
obſcurity : and as he was to tranſpoſe 'his hiſtory, and to adapt it to 
another age, and a different race of men ; he was obliged to find out new 
names, and titles of diſtinction: all which were to be rendered conſiſtent 
with the language, manners, and traditions of that people, for whom he 
wrote, In this he was aſſiſted by the national accounts, as far as they 
could be obtained. At other times he invented names, and characters; 
and theſe he often made plauſible, by ſome anecdotes, with which he 
embelliſhed them, and by the genealogy of the perſons concerned. But 
as theſe characters are in great meaſure fictitious, he ſeldom riſes high in 
genealogy: but generally makes it terminate very ſoon in a deity. Thus 
Idomeneus of Crete was the ſon of Minos, the ſon of Jupiter. Polypcetes 


the ſon of Pirithous the ſon of Jupiter. Tlepolemus the ſon of Hercules: 
Aſcalaphus, aud Ialmenus were the ſons of Mars. 


Hermes. Sarpedon the immediate fon of Jupiter; ſrom whom many 
others are ſooner, or later, deſcended. Some are repreſented, as the ſons 


of River Gods: among whom we find Meneſtheus, the ſon of Spercheius 


in Theſſaly; and Afius, Axius, Stentor, and Scamandrius, of the like 


lineage in Aſia, and Thrace, Satnius, Iphition, and Æſepus were born of 


1 Naids; and Meſthles, and Antiphos, two Mzmzonians, of a 2 lake. 


1 Taro — HO i Gy g NuuPn rent Nis. IL. E. v. 444. 
Bn 9s ar AionT%) 1a: IIndacer, &; more Ny 


Nut g Aba agen TIX GA α⁰“iSe BNN. Z. V. 22. 
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Parthenius, the ſon of 
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He introduces Agamemnon, as Commander in chief, whom he ſtiles ! 


EVPUXPE1UY, and Bxoicvg WOAUY,pUT010 2 Muzxyvys : 2 King of the rich City Mycene. 
But there is no reaſon to think, that Mycene was ever a place of ſuch 


wealth and 3 eminence, as Homer makes it : nor that any kingdom was 
of ſuch extent, as that which he gives to this Monarch. Mycene was 
neither ſo ancient, nor powerful, as either Argos, or Lacedæmon. We 
have therefore no juſt grounds to ſuppoſe, that the people of Corinth, and 
Sicyon, and the twelve Cities of Achaia, and additionally to theſe, all 
Arcadia, could in thoſe early times be ſubordinate to a place of ſo little 
"repute. For all it's primitive ſplendor ſeems to be intirely fictitious : and 
to be found only in Homer, The wide rule given to it is contradicted by 
the hiſtories of Corinth, and other Cities; as may be inferred from 
Plutarch, Strabo, and other Writers, 


Homer borrowed the names of many of his Heroes from provincial 
Deities, known in his time; and whole names he had obtained in his 
various peregrinations. Among others Achilles, Hector, Sarpedon, Ulyſſes, 
Helena, Caſtor, were reputed Deities; who had their ſhrines, and altars, 
Agamemnon was the title of a God, eſteemed at Sparta, and in ſome 
other places, the ſame as Zeus, or Jupiter. He was ſtiled wpuxpzwy and eu- 
6H , of an extenſive rule and dominion: and from this circumſtance the 
Poet has given to his Hero the wide command, of which we have been 
ſpeaking ; and made him ſovereign 1 the greater part of the Pelopon- 
neſus. Staphylus Naucratitis, who was of Egypt, mentions, that the 


1 II.. A. v. 102. 356. — paſſim. 

2 IL. H. v. 180. 

3 Thucydides mentions it as a mean place, M pirpoy 90.5 ; but ſuppoſes it was once of more re- 
pute, but gives no reaſon. L. 1. C. 10. P. 9. 


name 
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name Agamemnon was a ſacred title, under which the Lacedæmonian 
Jupiter was worſhipped. Of this Clemens Alexandrinus takes notice 1 


Ayapepvoyx youy tive A & Emopry Taro Tr Dονο trop. Staphylns men- 
tions, that a certain Agamemnon Jupiter, was worſhipped at Sparta. Lyco- 
phron in one part of his work intimates the contrary, and ſays that the 
Deity, to whom the Spartans paid theſe divine honours, was the great 
Commander at Troy, Caſſandra whom Agamemnon married, is accor- 
dingly made to ſay, | 


2 Epos d' axoTyg, Ni % NvpuOng avag, 
Zeug Trapriæreeig aipuNos xAnPyoerat. 


My huſband too, who will take me, though a captive, to his bed, will be flvled 
Agamemnon Jupiter by the Spartans. 


Meurſius, Canterus, and Potter, follow Lycophron and ſay, that many 
Princes, and other Perſonages, took upon them the titles of Gods. This 
may be true. But Staphylus the hiſtorian does not tell us that Agamem- 


non the Hero, but that Jupiter Agamemnon was the real object of wor- 


ſhip. The ſame is to be found in Athenagoras 


3 O Aaxedwporuos Ayajepvora Aa (@TpoTxuv4) 
The Lacedemonian worſhips an Agamemnon Fupiter. 


He does not lay—Ayajpejv0y0 H coc, we Qzoy ; but Aye Ale WLOT HUYE tn 
a Jupiter called Agamemnon. It is therefore wonderful, that Lycophron 
ſhould have expreſſed himſelf above in the manner mentioned; when in 
another place antecedently, he had given evidence to the contrary, and 
in terms, as plain, as could be wiſhed: and this evidence is confirmed by 


1 Cohort. P. 32, 
2 Lyc, ophron. v. 1123. 
5 Legatio. P. 279, 
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wh. 
his Scholiaſt. The paſſage is in that part, where the Poet is ſpeaking. of 


Priam, who was flain at the tumulus or altar of Jupiter Hircius. 


1'0 d' axpP touts mv 2 Value uuovos dle 
Ko 13% WHY vpe KANAUwad WACKY. 

The unfortunate Priam will be flan at the altar of Agamemnon, and grace 
it's baſis with his hoary hair. 
We find, that the hiſtory could not relate to the Hero: who was 
neither deified; nor dead at that time. It was more ancient; and it 
accordingly occurs at Troy; a part of the world quite foreign to Sparta: 
Here the Natives made it, according to this Poet, an additional title of 
their chief Deity; the ſame as Jupiter, *Epxzog, Hircius, Agamemnon 
Zeug, was likewiſe to be found in the vicinity of Athens, where a Tribe, 
named Laperſai, worſhipped Jupiter with this title annexed. 3 Ame, 
Onþu05 Arrixing, eu Alog Avalos E51Y ves. The Laper ſœæ are a Tribe in Attica 
where there is a Temple of Jupiter Agamemnon. Upon which the Scholiaſt 
farther obſerves—# 'O pumps ov Tw Aanpoiw Au Ayapepuywy 0515 em T pony 
eg bre, Agamemnon, who engaged in the expedition to Troy, bad the ſame 
name and ſecondary title, as the Fupiter of the Laperſians in Attica, From 
this it is plain, that Agamemnon the Hero, and Agamemnon Jupiter, 
were two diſtinct perſons, and the Hero was denominated from the Deity : 

Mention likewiſe is made by Euſtathius of Jupiter Agamemnon at Sparta. 
S Auen whoyws aps Noaxws: Zevg Aααẽuννν emiieriauws eva. Ae Yop 
Evpuntgtiwy, xai Zeus Eupryucdwy. There ſeems to have been ſome propriety in the 


x Caſſandra. v. 335. This inconſiſtence confirms me in the opinion which I always held, that the 
latter part of the Caſſandra has ſuffered ſome alteration, 

2 Inſtead of 7 Arya lip voyog 

3 Scholia ad Lycophron. v. 1369, 

4 Ibid, 2 

5 Euſlathius in Homerum. IL, B. p. 127. 


Lacedemonians, 


141 
Lacedemonians, when they added to Jupiter the epithet Agamenmnon : for Aga- 


- 


memnon had wide rule; and Jupiter extenſive command. He ſeems however 
to make a diſtinction, where there was no difference, by ſaying, that 

eUPUXGELCOY belonged to the Hero, and evpup:3or to the God: whereas, it is 
manifeſt, that one perſon only was worſhipped; and theſe epithets belonged 

to that one: who was the ſame as the Jupiter Hircius at Ilium, and Ju- 

piter Agamemnon of the Laperſæ in Attica. When therefore Homer 

borrowed this ſecondary title, Ayapcuwy, for the Leader of his armies, he 

had an eye to thoſe epithets of the Spartan Jupiter: and to theſe were 

owing the high rule, and extenſive Dominion, which he gave to his Hero. 
For he attributed to him not only the ſovereignty of Corinth, Arcadia, and 

Achaia, but alſo i moan vyroit, N Ape wavrt avzooiuy t to rule our 

many iſlands in the Egean Sea; and over all Argolis. But the whole is ideal. 
No ſuch extenſive dominion exiſted in thoſe time. The ſuppoſition is 
contrary to all ancient hiſtory... 


* 


The purport of the term Agamemnon. 


I ſuſpect, that the name Agamemnon is an Egyptian compound; and 
conſequently imported. into Greece. It related to the Deity Memnon, - 
ſaid to be the lame as. Oſymandis ; whole ſplendid Temple at Thebes was 


= 


denominated from him Memnonium, and who was himſelf tiled 3 Bac b 


Beoicwy, King of Kings. The Deity, and the worſhip, were probably firſt. 


brought to Argos and Lacedæmon by the Danaidæ and Melampodes, 


when they came from Egypt: For though the Poet adopted a great num 


— 


1 II.. B. v. 108. "X 
2 Diodorus Sic. L. 2. P. 109. Rhodom. 
3 Hecatæus Abderites apud Suidam, - 


E 


ber of new names for his Heroes, yet he retained ſome, which were appa- 
rently from that part of the world. Diodorus Siculus tells us that among 
the Athenian families ſeveral were of Egyptian extraction. 1 Toy yap Try 
ro t NME e. TE S perrebœayreg rig Tpoixy Payipus Aryvrriey UTTGPEUVTH N. T. N. 
Diodorus is certainly in the right: for Petes, or rather Pete, was a 
religious title; and is to be found prefixed to the names of Prieſts in 
Egypt, as well as in Perſis, of which I have elſewhere given many 
inſtances. Meneſtheus alſo the ſon of Petes was apparently of the ſame 
original. It is a compound of Menes-theuth, or Menes Deus, the God 
Menes. For? Plato informs us, that by Oui, Theuth, was by the Egyp- 
tians ſignified the Deity : from whence came Oz; of the Greeks, and 
Deus of the Latines In like manner Menelaus was an Egyptian appel- 
lation, which Homer imported from a Province of that Country, called 
 Menelaites. Some have thought that the Grecian Menelaus during his 
detention in the river Nile, gave name to the region. But the hiſtory of 
Menelaus in Egypt is a fable. How is it poſſible to be conceived, that 
a perion driven by ſtreſs of weather, with a parcel of ſhattered ſhips, into 
an harbour, ſhould be able to bequeath his name to a large province in an 
extenſive and well eſtabliſhed Kingdom : and to found there the principal 
City; which he ſeems immediately to have abandoned. Dion Chry- 
ſoſtom ſays very truly—3 No og r cx ur KANE , 8X Ov, EL We *TAKYY PEYOS, N 
Spes c wfixzro, By which is meant, that no chance adventurer, and 
interioper, during his temporary abode, could have given name to a Nome 


of Egypt. 


1 Diod. Sic. L. 1. P. 26. 
2 Plato in Ephebo—er Aryvrru ©al. Vol. 2. P. 18. See Philo apud Euſeb. P. E. L. 1. C. 9. P. 92 
Clemens. Strom. L. 1. P. 356. Owl and Gab the ſame as Hermes. 
3 Dion Chryſoſtom. Orat. xi. P. 188. 
Men--el--ai, from whence the Grecians formed Menelaus and Menelaites, Meriaairn;, is literally—- 
Menis Dei Nomus, or Iuſula. 
| IL. have. 
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I have mentioned my opinion, that Agamemnon was an Egyptian 
compound, and related to Memnon, the Deity of Thebes. Aga ſeems to 
have been an ancient title for a Leader, analogous to Ayo; of the Greeks. 
It is found in the compoſition of many names, ſuch as Agenor, Agamedes, 
Agameſtor, Agathyrſus, and the name before us: by which was ſigni- 
fied Dux Memnon. Ayos Hycpuwy, Aol, Me. Ayo TIpPITHTOYs Heſy- 
chius. Ayeoinxoge——*pyTxt cν TS HY TES Ng. Phavorinus. 


_y 
* 


07 the Chief Horses in the Grecian Army, and * their ex- 


traordinary preſervation. 


Another difficulty, which, I believe, can never be ſatisfactorily cleared 
up, is the preſervation of the Chief Leaders for ſo long a time, when 
we conſider the circumſtances, in which they were engaged. Homer calls 
them "Hyzpores and Koiaver, Generals and Commanders, who ſurvived all the 
dangers and viciflitudes of war, a much longer time, than common expe- 
rience, warrants. They came from different Provinces of Greece, and are 
for the moſt part mentioned in the catalogue given in the ſecond book by 
the Poet, and occur again in the courſe of the poem. Their number 
appears to be forty fix : but as there are others of great note not mentioned 
there, theſe muſt be added to that liſt. Such are the ſons of Neſtor, An- 
tilochus, and Thraſymedes ; and the five Leaders under Achilles, men- 
tioned as perſons of great proweſs; alſo Patroclus, and Automedon, ſtill 
ſuperiour. II. v. 171, and 219. Theſe are in number nine, which makes 
the total of the principal perſons in the poem no leſs than fifty five. 
All theſe are ſpecified as alive in the tenth year of the war, excepting 
one perſon, I ſeems, he was the firſt, who ſtepped on ſhore upon 


L | their 
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their landing, and was ſlain by Hector. He was upon this account 
called Proteſilaus: by which we find that the name is fictitious, and a 
ſtrong intimation is given, that his hiſtory is a fable. The Heroes then, | 
who ſurvived, are in number fifty and four. Now as theſe were all in a 
ſtate of full manhood, and ſome of them advanced in years, how comes 
it that not one of them ſhould be killed in the courſe of nine-years 
and more? The only reaſon, that can be given, is the ſame that has 
been brought before: by which we are told, that no operations againſt 
the City commenced till the tenth year. They could not be killed, if 
they never fought. | To this the ſame anſwer muſt be given, which was 
urged before, that the hiſtory is paſt all belief. And though ſome expe- 
ditions are mentioned to have been undertaken at a diſtance, yet that 
excuſe will not prove ſufficient for the nine years inactivity of the main 
army, when the City and enemy were before them. But let us grant, 
that they might eſcape the dangers of battle: yet what could preſerve 
them from the other contingences of war, ſuch as ſickneſs and accidents 
of various kinds. It is not to be credited, that out of fifty four perſons 

of different ages, expoſed to the inconveniences of a Camp near a marſh, 
and to winter campaigns, the peſtilence at one time raging, not one ſhould 
be taken off in nine years. | Theſe circumſtances, though they may be 
palliated, and extenuated by thoſe, who wiſh to be deceived, yet are 
of themſelves ſafßoient to um 4 the wage hiſtory of Troy and it's 


hege. 


Recapitulation. 
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Recapitulation. 


From this ſeries of evidence I have been led to form theſe conclu- 


fions concerning the armament of the Grecians, and of the War, as 
deſcribed by Homer: and have determined it to be a mere fiction. 
] have ſhewn, that in thoſe early times no ſuch remote alliances: could 
have been formed, as have been deſcribed by the Poet; nor could any 
ſuch diſtant” correſpondence have ſubfiſted. For according to Thucydides, 
and Plutarch, and other the beſt Hiſtorians, Greece was in a very unſettled 
ſtate at that time; and overrun by the wandering Pelaſgi, and a race of 
formidable Banditti. Hence this great armament is as incredible, as the 
cauſe of. it is ridiculous. There is no accounting for the inactivity of the 
Grecians, when they were landed before Troy; nor for their waſting their 
time upon foreign objects: and neglecting the Town, againſt which they 
had encamped, and where all their views centered. In ſhort according | 
to Homer the place was not taken till after nine years, which by his own 
evidence might have been ſtormed in as few hours, The very ſubliſting 


of an army for nearly ten years in a foreign Country, and without re- 


cruits is not to be believed: and the duration of the ſhips for ſo long a 
ſeaſon is alike incredible. During this time no correſpondence was kept 
up with their mother Country: Achilles knew nothing of his Father, 
though at the diſtance of about three days ſail: and he was ignorant of 
his ſon, who was ſtill nearer. And if the duration of the Ships is 
incredible, the duration of the Heroes is more extraordinary: both paſt - 


all belief: 
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The opinions of ſome learned Perſons among the Ancients,, 
concerning both the City and War of Troy. 


In conſequence of theſe inconſiſtences and the contradictory accounts 
of different Writers, Dion. Chryſoſtom was induced to write his 1 Ora- 
tion wp 78 IAvoy py wat But we have far earlier authority,. and of 
more weight, than can be obtained from this Writer, however learned. 
It is the atteſtation of that great Philoſopher, Anaxagoras. the Preceptor 
of Socrates who was born very early, about the LXXx Olympiad. He 
refided during the latter part of his life at 2 Lampſacus ; which was a 
City of Phrygia upon the Helleſpont; and by many included in the 
particular region called Troas: where Troy was ſuppoſed to have ſtood, 
As he was in the. vicinity of Ilium at the diſtance of a 3few miles; he 
had every opportunity to get intelligence: and muſt have obtained the 
beſt grounds to form his opinion. And his opinion was, that the whole 
Poem was an allegory. Of this we are informed by Phavorinus, and 
4 Diogenes Laertius. Aoxz: r pwr; 0 AvaSayopas (N Ong: ÞaGopiog S VDayro- 
0479 4501s) 719. O18 T0110 cer DC. ene TT Epi cpr HOU 1AQLOT UHC: He Was 
the. fir/t, as we are informed by Phavorinus in his various hiſtory, who gave cut, 
that t be. poems of Homer were an allegorical deſcription of Virtue and Fuſtice. 
He ſays that Anaxagoras was the firſt: hence we learn, that there were- 
5-others afterwards, who took the. whole to have been an apologue z and 


1 Orat. XI. P. 15t. 3 

2 Lampfacus in Troas. Strabo. IL. 13. P. 879, —9. 

3 From Lampſacus to Abydus were 24 miles: to Dardanum, 9. to Ilium 12 45. 
4 Diogenes Laertins. L. 2. P. 866. Anaxagoras. 

5 Athenæus. L. 12. P. 510. and 511. 


among 
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among theſe was Zeno. A perſon likewiſe in Athenæus mentions it as 
his opinion, that the purport was morality. This prevailed long after- 
wards; as appears from Baſil the Great. Ha 4 woryrig 7s Ohg aper 
EFUV EMOUVOG, HOU TOxyrTH KUTE p05 ro OPepel. The whole, that Homer has written 
is an encomium upon Virtue : every part of the Poem tends to that purpoſe, 
There were ſtill others of early date who did not believe the war to 
have been a real event, though they differed about the purport; and 
ſuppoſed, that the Deities introduced by the Poet were merely phyfical 
qualities.—3 zxTx de T Quoitoy Aoyor AmonAwy Hang: wy aper inen rœ vygn or- 
NE. AH de £51 Opoynoig.— Apns de &Ooruy. —— Hon de Sg pb. Aprepis J. 
TeNuyn. 
de ro by Diogenes Laertius proceeds to tell us, that Anaxagoras was 
greatly confirmed in his opinion of it's being an allegory by a friend at 


Epps de © Avyeg, Anrw: de aPpoorvry. HD ο de ro H] Eavbog 


the ſame place e. NS de do 00571V0U- TE ANOYE MyrpoSwpoy roy Azupuaexnyvoy, 
YVWpUjLOV o AUTY, OV HOU WT pwr Ov öde re Tots wept 71v Crom Tpary=" 
pucereucey. Metrodorus of Lampſacus, who: was the: acquaintance of Anaxagoras ' 
contributed much to his opinion : For he was the firſt, who endeavoured ' 
to ſhew, that the purpoſe of the Poet was concerning the works of nature. 


He accordingly imagined, that Agamemnon was the air, and no 
real perſon. Aya: pore Toy α Murpodcooog ermey 4 ννοr. Metro- 
dorus eſteemed Agamtmnon to be allegorically the air: Heſychius, Tatianus 
Aſſyrius p. 262. mentions. Metrodorus, and gives atteſtation to his 
opinion, though he does not approve of it. MyrpoSpog de '6 | Aupraryvos - 
& TW Weg 'Ownes Ataxy evils ts at, “or SU AAA οẽEuf THY WY, our Y 
gay, ours Adyvay, urs Ava, TET. Su. Qyouw, oe or 189 ce QUTOLKG, . HO + 

x Ibid. 0 | 

2 Baſil Magnas— apo; Tov; News: 


3 Scholia in II. T. v. 74. 
+ Diog. Laert. L. 2. P. 86. Anaxagoræ. 
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re Ka91Spuoanl]es vou, Obo ecog de ùmoguẽHeig, u S oνι lle Nees luiceig· 21 Toy 
Exrtopo: de, nar toy Ayia Tyan, nou. Tov Ay/ajpijavova, Kol TIUvTHG' d IGG: 
'EAAnvac Te, N. BagCapes, ou TH Ex, Kor 2% LIIapidt, Ths avrys Puoews viapy,00- 
rg Weeply 0100 ing pere Wiper nx et, obe ovrog r ElPN LEVY avBpwrr tov. Met- 
rodorus of Lampſacus talks very idly in his treatiſe. upon Homer, in which- 
he tries to turn every thing to allegory, For he does not believe, that Juno, 
or Minerva, or Jupiter were thoſe perſonages, in honour of whom people have 
built ſp many ſacred: mcloſures, and temples ; but phyfical ſubſtances, and ele- 
mentary phanomena. In conſequence of this you will be obliged to allow, that 
Hector, Achilles, and Agamemnon, and the whole aſſemblage of Greeks, as well- 
as Barbarians, together with Helena and Paris, related all to nature, and 
were indiretly brought upon the Stage to denote phyfical economy :- inaſmuch - as: 
no ſuch perſons ever realy exiſted. I ſhall: ſay nothing- of this learned: 
Writer's mode of argument, Let it: ſuffice, that he-ſpeaks of the: hypo-- 
theſis about nature and natural cauſes, as idle and fooliſh-: and it may- 
be ill grounded. But this is of no conſequence in the preſent inquiry. 
It is manifeſt from this very Author, that Metrodorus placed no faith in 
the hiſtory of the Trojan war: and we have ſeen that Anaxagoras paid 
as little regard to it. They therefore tried to find out expedients, in 
order to explain the purpoſe of the Poet. In this they differed from each 
other; and may have been both equally wide of the mark. But in the 
main article, with which only we are concerned, they agree perfectly; 
and intimate ſtrongly, that there was no ſuch war, as is deſcribed by 
Homer, and that all the perſons ſuppoſed to have been engaged in it 
were fictitious. The cauſe of the war according to all the Poets was the 
Judgment of Paris, and his deciſion in favour of Venus. And though 


many in the later times of Greece may have looked upon this as a true 


hiſtory: yet thoſe of more early days eſteemed the whole as a fable. 
| They 
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They maintained that it was a mere allegory, and ſignified a contention 
petween virtue and vice. Accordingly a perſon in Athenæus ſays— Eu 
os Cp, Kot TY TS Iapidog 2 bro cc W Nινον D ννν wTeroino e! oyng wog pe- 
2 ouoray TUYUpITWV, 1 aſſert, that the judgment of Paris Was among the 
more early people of Greece Tooked upon, as merely a conteſt between Virtue 
and Vice. But if the grounds of the- war were ideal, why ſhould we 
blame thoſe' learned men, Metrodorus and Anaxagoras for making the 
war itſelf allegorical ? Their evidence cannot poſſibly be controverted. 


As I have before mentioned, they lived in Phrygia; and in, or very 
near, that particular part, called afterwards Troas. The coaſt, which 
was of no great extent, muſt have been intirely known to them. They 
had every advantage towards making an accurate inquiry; and as they 
were men of great knowledge, and curioſity, they would hardly omit 
any opportunity of information. We may therefore fairly preſume, that 
they were not unacquainted with the pretended ſcene of action, which 
was in their neighbourhood, In their views and inquiries they could 
find nothing ſatisfactory. One reaſon undoubtedly was, becauſe neither 
any remains of Troy, nor the name of the place itſelf, were to be found 
in the whole region. The evidence of theſe two perſons, both from 
their character, and fituation, is attended with great weight. And they 
maintained, that no ſach war, as is deſcribed by Homer, between the 
Grecians and Trojans, was ever carried on. Their evidence is ſo cir- 
cumſtanced and ſo decifive, that I do not ſee, how it is poſſible to ſet 
it aſide. It would have been ſufficient ſingly to have overturned the 
whole hypotheſis of Troy. 


1 Athenzus. L. 12. P. 510. 
2 Strabo L. 13» P. 881. 2. 
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Thus the moſt ancient Writers, who were of Aſia, and conſequently the 
beſt judges, either deny the principal events of this War, or totally reject 
it. Herodotus, tlie Father of Hiſtory was of this part of the world, and 
thinks there may have been ſome expedition againſt the people of Phrygia, 
whom he calls Teucri. But he till i infiſts, that Helena was never there. 

And whereas there were ſome Cyprian verſes, which mentioned her being 
carried to Ilium, he holds them in no eſtimation. On the contrary he 
rejects them with the utmoſt contempt, and ſhews as little reſpe& for 
Homer ; whom he looks upon as equally fabulous. He accordingly ſays 
with the utmoſt diſdain ——? Opwnpog e vuy Hou To Kvumpix emer Yariperu. 
Away with them together : a long farewell to each, both ro the Cyprian 

verſes and Homer. Euripides likewiſe affirms, that Helena never was at 

Troy.—3 8. n ÞOpvyas. She was never ſeen in that Country. In con- 

ſequence of theſe contradictions Scaliger ſays very juſtly of the Grecians 
==--4 Uſque adeo nullus nugandi modus, nullus pudor horas in his perdendi fuit 

Graculis iftis, qui nihil diſertum fine mendacio efje putarunt, If then Helena 

never was at Troy, the Expedition, and ten years ſiege on her account 
muſt neceſſarily come to nothing. Two Plays of Euripides, the Electra 
above mentioned, and the Helena, are founded upon this principle, that 
ſhe was never there, but that a 5cloud, and 6 phantom, was ſubſtituted 
in her place. In ſhort the whole hiſtory of Troy is a cloud, and every 
Hero a phantom. 21 on. i 
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1 Herod, L. 2. C. 118. P. 157. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Electra v. 1281. 

4 Animadverſiones in Euſeb. Chron. Appendix P. 49. 
6 5 NO ayahpu. Helcna. v. 1235. 
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Beſide theſe Writers there was a learned Female, Heſtiza Alexandrina, 
who wrote concerning Troy, but could never find out, where it was ſitu- 
ated, It is remarkable, that ſhe was a native of the very City Troas; 
oppoſite to Tenedos, and near Mount Lectum, a part of the Country, 
where Troy, if it had ever exiſted, muſt have ſtood. She lived within a 
mile or two of the very ſpot, to which Homer ſeems to aſſign it; but 
made no diſcoveries here, nor any where elſe. In reſpe& to the City 
Ilium above, which appears to many to have the beſt claim, ſhe like 
Demetrius and Strabo ſhewed from it's fituation, that it could not poſſibly 
be the Troy of 2 Homer. This is the evidence of a native of the very 
diſtrict: and if there were no City, there could be no war. 


Nor was this the opinion of Herodotus only, but of Steſichorus alſo, 
who was much earlier than Herodotus, and the Writers above: for he 


wrote about the 42d. Olympiad, Dion Chyſoſtom ſays, 3 Toy piy Eryois 


Nope & Ty be won Nee, ort To Wapomay de N ,:plͤ EN 802ppocs: - 
Stefichorus maintained----that Helena was never upon the ſea, The au- 
thority of Steſichorus is of great weight, as he was a ſerious: Writer and 
ſo early. It is however faid, that he was ſtruck , blind: by Venus, and 
retracted all that he had affirmed. But this idle fable carries with it it's: 
own confutation, Beſides. Dion Chryſoſtom tells us, that this aſſertion 
about Helena was 5 % Ty v5: wy, in one of his laſt compoſitions, and as, I 


underſtand it, after he was blind : which precludes all ſuppoſition, that- 


the misfortune was a. judgment. But we. muſt at all rates ſet aſide this 


1 Strabo L. 13. P. oo. 

2 Ibid. P. 894. 

3 Dion. Chryſoſtom. Orat. x1. P. 162. | 
4 Conon apud Photium. P. 432. Tertullian de Anima; P. 290. C. 
Dion Chryſoſtom. P. 186, Photius, P. 431. 
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idle notion of judicial blindneſs, and abide by the original opinion of 


that very early Writer Steſichorus. From him we learn for certain, 
that the rape of Helena was a fable, 


May we not therefore ſay with Chryſoſtom, after he had dwelt long 


upon theſe inconfiſtent hiſtories. —'Tavra #x evurviors £0119] 7% or, x 
Gib av¹eꝙ urs; Do they not all appear to be nothing but illuſions, mere 
dreams, and incredible tales? The fame Author adds ſoon after, the whole 
hiſtory 18 ſo extravagant----w5: XX THY Ownzs WOT 009 ws OY r EITEW S 
viov, XX] TETO OUNTW, Ht O- hat the Poems of Homer at large may be 
juſtly effeemed a mere dream, and that dream very indeterminate and obſcure. 
Let us then awake from theſe illuſions, and at laſt ſubmit to the truth. 
3. Cujufois homints eft errare: nullius, nift inſipientis, in errore perſeverare. 
Were any modern hiſtory of whatever Country, attended with the fif- 
tieth part of the inconſiſtences, with which the war of Troy abounds, it 
would be ſet aſide at once, and rejected with ſcorn. 


Concerning the argument, which is founded upon the many 
memorials of the Trojan War ſuppoſed to have been ex- 
tant in different parts of the world. | 


It is imagined, that one great proof of the Trojan war may be obtained 
from the ſettlements made in various parts of the earth, by the people, 
who had been engaged on each fide. This notion is countenanced by the 
names of thoſe ſettlements, and.of the cities there founded: for by theſe 


1 Dion, Chryſt. Orat, xr. P, 186. 
2 Ibid. 


3 Cicero Philip, x11, C. 2. P. 697. G 
; memoials 
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memorials the hiſtory of thoſe emigrants is ſaid to be plainly traced out. 
But the misfortune is, that theſe hiſtories are ſuperabundant ; and defeat 
the purpoſe for which they were introduced, and ruin all credibility, 
The accounts of theſe perigrinations, -and ſettlements are ſo extraordi- 
nary, that nothing ſimilar can be found in the annals of the world. 
After conqueſt, thoſe, who are ſubdued, are generally reduced to ſuch a 
ſtate, as to be little able, or defirous, to make foreign expeditions. 
When the enemy has leſt them, and their Country intirely, they have 
no occaſion to look out for new ſettlements, for they have more ground, 
than they can well occupy after having been thinned by war. There 
is not the leaſt reaſon for them to quit the land of their Anceſtors. On 
the other hand the Victors muſt be glad to return to their native homes; 
and to enjoy all thoſe family connexions, from which they have been 
ſeparated ſo long, and which are ſo dear among men. But after the ruin 
of Troy there ſeems to have been a general diſſipation both of the 
Conquerors, and Conquered : who are alike ſcattered over the face of the 
earth. 1 Homer intimates ſtrongly, that Aneas remained in his native 
Country, and there reigned, and his ? poſterity after him. But other Wri- 
ters maintain, that he fled to Italy, and founded a kingdom in Latium. 

Some denied this, and infiſted, that he ſettled with his ſon Aſcanius 
near 3 Olympus in Macedonia: while others held, that he retired towards 
Mantinea in Arcadia, where he built a City, called 4 Capuæ. I have be- 
fore mentioned that the people of Scepſis, who lived in the region of Troas, 
would not allow, that Aſcanius ever left the Country; ſo that the whole 
of his going to Italy, and founding Alba Longa was a fable. They main- 


1 Homer II. T. v. 307. 
2 Strabo. L. 13. P. 906. 


3 T. ue Awveicy wir AYX508 rd wƷarpog, v TB H 90g Noor cb p Whivor* 128 6s KEY OLXNTaHs TEps Toy 


Mars% mar OAvuro O©a01wv, 6 0s weft Tyr Marrwucas T1; Apxadiog £TI04% Kava, Strabo L. 13. P. 905. 
4 Ibid. 
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tained, that Scepſis was the City of neas; and the later Scepſis was 
built jointly by his ſon, and by Aſtyanax, the ſon of Hector; and that 
they both reigned i there. A like kingdom was founded by Helenus in 
? Epirus, and Chaonia : and another by Antenor upon the Eridanus at 
the upper part ot the Adriatic, Menelaus was driven to 4 Egypt, where 
he built a City, and founded a Colony in a large Province, which was 
denominated from him Menelaites. Some of his Captives paſſed higher 
up (by whoſe permiſſion we know not) and built Troja Ægyptiaca upon 
the Arabian fide of the 5 Nile. He alſo viſited Iapygia, where he made 
an ® offering of his wives old ſhoes, It is ſaid, that Idomeneus ſettled in 
the Regio ; Salentina: and 8 Philoctetes near him in the province of 
Lucania. Diomedes, who came from Argos, betook himſelf to Arpi in 
9 Daunia, where he is ſaid to have built Arguripæ, and Canuſium. Hard 
by, Metabus with a body of Pylians from Neſtor's army, founded 10 Meta- 
pontum. Pyrrhus got poſſeſſion of Epirus: and Phidippus built Ephyra 
in the ſame part of the world. Even Agamemnon, ſuppoſed to be forced 
by ſtreſs of weather into Crete, built three cities in that ifland, which is 


ſaid to have had one *3 hundred before. A body of Locrians got poſſeſſion 


1 Ibid. P. 904. 
2 Priamiden Helenum Graias regnare per Urbes. Virg. Eu. L. 3. v. 295. 


3 Strabo. L. 1. P. 83.— L. 13. P. 906. 
4 Homer Odyſſ. L. A. v. 351. —Strabo L. * P. 1155. C. Pliny, L. 5. C. 31. P. 283. 


s Strabo. L. 17. P. 1152. 
6 Lycophron. v. 855.——9apapro ane 


See the Scholia. 


Aru, 7,5 UTIONAGTWY, Heſych. 
7 Virgil. En. L. 3. v. 400. 
3 Strabo. L. 6. P. 300. Virgil. L. 3. v. 402. 
9 Strabo. L. 6. P. 434. Lycophron and Scholia. v. 592. 
10 Velleius Paterculus. L. 1. C. 1. P. 1. alſo Steph. Byzant. 
11 Velleius ibid. | 
22 Mycen, Tegea, Pergamum. ibid 
23 Called {zaropm; Ibid, B. v. 649. 
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of part of 1 Bruttia towards the extremity of Italy : and another body of 
them (for what reaſon is not well known) paſſed over to? Africa : and 
there took up their habitation, A party of Bœotians went as far as the 
Gymnaſiz or 3 Balearic Iſlands: for what reaſon is equally unknown. 
Teucer was of the ſmall iſland Salamis: which, one would imagine, after 
ſuch a war could not have been ſufficiently populous to have ſent out 
Colonies. Yet we are told that he retired to Cyprus, and there built 
4 Salamis Nova. Some time after he is ſaid to have betaken himſelf to 
Spain, a voyage in thoſe times of no ſmall length : and there to have built 
Carthago Nova. Hence we read in Silius Italicus—— 

| 5 Dat Carthago viros, Teucro fundata vetuſto, 

And as if this were not ſufficient, the fame perſon with ſome of that 
body, which had ſerved under him, paſſed the ſtraits of Hercules, and 
proceeded as high up as © Gallicia: where they built a city named Hellenis, 
and another called Amphilochus. All which is incredible. 


Let us now come to Ulyſſes, who, we are told, was carried to the coaſt 
of Barca and $ Cyrene in Libya. And that he was in Spain, is maintained 
from a City upon the Atlantic Ocean between the Tagus, and the river 
Anas in the Country of the 9 Turditani, Strabo mentions many places in 
it's vicinity: but ſays, that it ſtood above them all, in a mountainous 


1 Hic et Naricii poſuerunt mœnia Locri Virg. L. 3. v. 399. See Servius, 

2 Libycone habitantes littore Locros. Virg. L. x1. v. 265. 

3 Lycophren. v. 63 3. See the Scholia, 

4——ambiguam tellure nova Salamina. Horace. L. 1. O. 7. v. 28. Strabo. L. 14. P. 1001. B. 

s Sil. Italicus. L. 3. v. 368. 

6 Strabo. L. 3. P. 236, 7. See Juſtin, L. 44. C. 3. P. 612. Delph. 

7 Strabo ibid. 

8 Ulyſſis ara, Strabo. L. 17. P. 1195. Bones Olporrwg, Te; d af Evpriv, xo Aiburinag M 
Alſo Lycophron. v. 648.—See Scholia. 

9 Strabo, L. 3. P. 223. 
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region: and that it was called Odyſſea. It received it's name, as we find 


it intimated, from Ulyſſes, who, founded this City, and a Temple of 


Minerva: 1 UT) Je TWY TOTw ev 71 opewy de Oduroeiu, ua ro Tipoy THT 
Ahmag & ary. The Author affords the teſtimony of Poſidonius, and 
Artemidorus, in proof of this hiſtory : and alſo of Aſclepius Myrleanus, 
who lived in that Country: 2 Ovrog & Pyow vropuynparax x Whavng Tis Oduo ous 
e xai axporodic. He affirmed, 
that in the Temple of Minerva were monuments of Ulyſſes and of his wandering, 


fuch as ſhields, and the brazen prows of ſhips. Thus we find, if we may 


credit the report, that there were ſeveral monuments of Ulyſſes, and his 


peregrinations, in this Temple of Minerva: and particularly the ſhields 


of his followers ; and the prows of the ſhips, which he navigated. At 
this rate one would naturally ſuppoſe, that he took up his abode among 
the people of theſe parts : and bequeathed theſe monuments of his grati- 
tude to the Goddeſs, who preſerved him. But the whole is inconſiſtent 
with the current hiſtory of this Hero, If ſuch a perſon ever exiſted, the 
moſt ample account of him is to be found in Homer. And he tells us, 
that after the ruin of Troy Ulyſſes departed in twelve Ships, and landed 


upon the oppoſite coaſt of 3 Iſmarian Thrace : which was little more than 
one day's fail. From hence, after having plundered the natives, he was 
driven off; and carried by a violent ſtorm to the coaſt of the Lotophagi in 


Africa. In a day or two he departed from hence, and arrived in the 
Country of the Cyclopians, ſuppoſed to have been in Sicily. His ſtay 
Here was very ſhort, and in a few days we find him landed in the region 
of Molus. In a month he went from thence for Ithaca: but was driven 
back to the place, which he had left, where he met with a cold reception, 


x Strabo. L. 3. P. 236. and P. 223, 

2 Ibid. 

3 Homer Odyſſ. 1. v. 39, &c. . 
Being 
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Being inſtantly diſmiſſed, he quitted a ſecond time the iſland of Aolus, 


and croſſed over to the Country of the Læſtrygons a Sicilian people.------ 


l NAS PUYOVESS 61 voy Azoynrivoirs The Laefirygons, who are now called Leontini. 
Heſych. Here he loſt eleven ſhips, out of twelve; and all the crew were 


murdered. And the laſt and only ſhip left, was thunderſtruck, and 


foundered ſomewhere near the coaſt of Sicily. How then could the Tur- 


ditani, a remote people in Spain, get thoſe ſhields, and the prows from the 
ſhips of Ulyſſes? And how could this Hero have ever reſided upon, or 


even reached, any coaſt upon the Atlantic, who, if we may truſt to Homer, 


was never beyond the Circean promontory ?. Strabo adds, that according 


to many Writers, 2 aaAx prupice INH TH EXEWBE WARVIG, Kot &NAWY, Tc EX 28 Topwins 


ous yeopeywy--=-there were in theſe parts numberleſs other tokens of the 
wandering of Ulyſſes, and of thoſe events, which enſued after the war of Troy. 


But if theſe other evidences, however numerous, were no better founded, 
than the former, they never can merit our confidence. Of whatever 
nature they may have been, the Writers, appealed to, think proper to 


conceal them. 


1 Tor wigs ArTveey (anarevoat) xvxAWnR; KAY Adirquyorayy 55185 ru,. Strabo. L. 1. . 38. Thucy- 


dides. L. 6. C. 2. P. 378. 
2 Strabo. L. 3. P. 223. B. 
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There were undoubtedly many expeditions undertaken, and Colonies 
founded very early by the maritime powers of Tyre and Sidon, and ſome 
neighbouring Cities. But theſe operations were carried on by degrees, 
and in different ages. Whereas thoſe, of which we have been treating, 
were performed nearly at the ſame time by fugitives from two exhauſted 
armies. We have ſeen, that ſettlements are ſuppoſed after this war to 
have been made in Egypt, and Arabia: in Cyprus, and upon the coaſt of 
Africa: in ſeveral parts of Italy : and at the Balearic Iſlands: Alſo in 
Spain near the banks of the Iberus: and upon the Atlantic beyond Gades : 
and laſtly in Gallicia, near the promontory, called now Cape Finiſterre : 
which was looked upon, as the moſt weſtern boundary of Europe. And 
moſt of theſe ſettlements were effected by the people mentioned within 
the ſpace of ſeven or eight years; which is on many accounts incredible, 
Add to this, that the Hero of Salamis is ſaid to have built Carthago Nova 
in Iberia: conſequently it muſt have been founded ſome centuries before 
the more ancient City in Africa, from which it was named. This is 
inconſiſtent, and abſurd, and confutes itſelf. Hence we may perceive, 
with what a ſeries of fabulous hiſtories the war of Troy is attended. 


» Carthago Nova was built long after the ſuppoſed æra of Troy. It was of Punic original, and 
founded by that Aſdrubal, who preceded Hamilcar of Barca. It was of late date in compariſon of 
ji the other City; and till further removed from time of Troy. KapxnIu 1 ria=——x7iopa Acdpuca.. 
0 Strabo. L. 3. P. 238. C. Yet ſome have thought it built by Teucer of Salamis. 
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Concerning the Heroes, who were deified. 


One circumſtance is ſaid to have enſued after this war of Troy, 
which, if true, would diſtinguiſh it from all other wars. Moſt of 
the principal perſons engaged in it are ſaid to have had after their 
deaths divine honours paid to them. And this not only in Greece, 
but in. various parts of the world, whither, one would imagine, their 
names could never have reached; and where they. could: not at any rate 
have been entitled to ſuch regard, Among thoſe who were raiſed to 
theſe diſtinguiſhed honours, was Sarpedon, who was worſhipped at 
Rhodes: as Achilles was among the 2 Getes upon the 3 Danube, Alf 


Naog 4 AN, tow Hy Xia 2 dooſuog Aιονεjẽ: t. The Temple and ſtatue 
of Achilles and a-ſtadium denominated from him, upon the Boryſthenes. 
Hector was reverenced at 5'Thebes in Bœotia: and alſo at Ilium. 60 


e IAtzug Os 'ExrTopa AzYEly Kar THY EXevyy Ads S erigααεEνοf Wporxuvu, The 
natives of Hlium worſhip Hector as a God: and Helena alſo, whom they efteem 
and reverence as the Goddeſs Adraſtea. Calchas and Podalyrius had Temples 
in 7 Iapygia : and Caflandra had a ſhrine in the ſame Country.—8 Le 4 
Ia. Merion and Idomeneus were worſhipped in'9 Crete. Memnon 
had a Temple at Meroë in 10 Egypt. Proteſilaus had divine honours - 


1 Tertullian de Anima P. 299.. See Scholia to the Nubes of Ariſtophanes. v. 622. 
2 Strabo L. 1x. P. 756. 
3 Dion. Chryſoſtom. Orat. 36. P. 439. Non, rr fl & TH 10w Ty AXpANug nan ery r 
4 Strabo L. 7. P. 472. AV 
5- Pauſanias. L. 9. P. 746. | | 
6: Aihenagorz Oratio. P. 279. 
7 Lycophion v. 1047. and Scholia. v. 1050. 
3 Kagoadzae; Lege ew u Ira. Lycophron. v. 1128, Schol. 
9 Diodorus Siculus. L. 5. P. 345. C. 
10 Fhiloſtratus, Icones. P. 67 2. 4 
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in 1 Thrace: and Philoctetes in Enotria of 2 Italy. And a Temple of 
Diomedes is mentioned as high up as the 3 Timavus. Ajax was wor- 
ſhipped in 4 Attica 5; Machaon, and 6 Menelaus in Laconia, To theſe 
many others might be added, who are faid to have had the like honours. 
Lycophren abounds with examples to this purpoſe. According to ſome 
Helena was killed by 7 Oreſtes: according to others ſhe was hanged at 
3 Rhodes, After all they worſhipped her in Troas under the character of 
9 Aﬀſp:5:1x, or Nemeſis; as we have before ſeen, In ſhort the Ilienſes are 
ſuppoſed to have paid divine honours to the very perſon, who according 
to Homer, had been the curſe of the Country | 


'The others, who have preceded in the liſt above, ſeem to have had 
as little pretenſions to this extraordinary regard, as Helena: at leaſt if 
we may believe Strabo. For their merits were but ſmall ; as they ſeem 
to have devoted themſelves to piracy and thieving, and to have ſeized 
every thing, upon which they could lay their hands. The Author tells 
us, that all that they got by war, was ſoon expended—1?® ouy:6y youy fee 
WepiAtÞbeuoy anieoly πά Twy KAVOUYWY KOETOC AnSeag rere Pal Xa Te ENA. 
It therefore ſo happened, that many even of the Grecians, who ſurvived 
the dangers of war were obliged to have recourſe to piracy. In conſe- 
ſequence of this they are faid to have kept this maxim uppermoſt in 
their minds, 

1 Lycophron. v. 532. See the Scholia. 

2 Ibid. v. 912. and Scholia. | 

3 Strabo. L. 5. P. 328. 

4 Pauſanias. L. 1. P. 85. 

5 Pauſanias. L. 4. P. 278. 

6 Ibidem. L. 3. P. 259. alſo the Temple of Achilles. 

7 Tatianus Aſſyrius. P. 252, who quotes Euripides. 

8 Pauſan. L. 3. P. 259. 


9 Athenagoras. P. 279. 
20 Strabo. Ly 3» T. 223. 


E op } 


r A %p0Y v Inpev TE [Levels KEVEOY TE ver h. 

It is a ſcandal to be abſent ſo long, and to return empty. Strabo ſpeaks of 
them to the ſame purpoſe in another place, ——*u; pre T1 I Is N - 
5001,1 189 TE 2 er 7 AYSelay r E ba di Tg r, Hol D Ar N 
% Tg mrirnfevJag, . WY EYOpeVEG EN TE WON E. Thus it happened, that the 
Conquerors after the ſubverſion of Troy, betook themſelves to piracy on account 
of their wants, and lefſes : and thoſe of the conquered, who ſurvrved, were under 
a ſtill greater neceſſity to have recourſe to plunder. Hence we find, that thoſe 
godlike Perſonages, the ſons and grandſons of Jupiter, and other Divini- 
ties, were after all, if they ever exiſted, mere mortals, who turned out 
ſheepſtealers, and freebooters : ſuch as the Poet deſcribes. 


3-====TOLY GN0w!| a 
Puyas Wind peyor, tao aknodanouct Depovreg.. 


Who wandered at large to the hazard of their own lives, and to the ruin of others. 


The dignity of character, which appears throughout the Ilias, has ariſen 
from the high colouring of the Poet, and was the work of his excellent 
genius, which, as Cicero ſays, could raiſe a mortal to a Divinity by it's 
creative power. But neither the characters, nor the names, were real. 
Homer, as I have obſerved, borrowed from many parts the titles, and 
ſecondary appellations of the Gods ; which he conferred upon his Heroes. 
When therefore people afterwards found theſe names and titles; or names 
ſimilar to them, in remote places, where they traded, or made their abode ; 
they imagined, that the Poet's Heroes had ſettled there; that the Cities, 
and Temples, were built by them, or to their memory; and that divine 
honours: were paid to thoſe Heroes. But no ſuch perſons ever navigated. 


1 Homer II. B. v. 298. 
2 Strabo. L. 1. P. 83. B. l 
3 Homer Odyil, L. T. v. 73. 6 Te 
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thoſe ſeas: nor ſettled in thoſe diſtant countries. They were peopled, 
and repleniſhed, from other parts of the world, and at different times. 
Hence no proofs in favour of the Trojan war can from ſuch evidences 
be obtained. N 


Thus have I endeavoured both from the internal, and external evidence, 
to ſhew, that no ſuch war was ever carried on, as is deſcribed in the Ilias of 
Homer : conſequently, that the City Troy in Phrygia was never taken by 
the Grecians : and farther, if we may rely upon negative proofs, that no 
ſuch City exiſted. It is my opinion, as I have before mentioned, that 
a great part of the hiſtory was of Egyptian original ; and was brought into 
Greece by the Poet, and by others of his family. This, I believe, 
will appear from the ſubſequent Treatiſes 


Concerning the Hiſtory of Homer, and of the uncertainty, and 
contradiftions with which it is attended. 


I will venture to' ſtill farther diſcloſe my mind, though I ſhall be 
obliged to go upon more uncertain' ground, than that, upon which I 
have hitherto proceeded. For every thing concerning Homer is a paradox. 
Who could poſſibly conceive, that ſuch excellence ſhould be ſo deeply 
obſcured? We have two Poems tranſmitted to us, the nobleſt compoſi- 
tions, that were ever framed : and which have been the delight, and 
admiration of all ages downwards. Yet we know not for certain, when, 
nor where, they received their birth: the very name of the Author 1s 
controverted. Several Cities contended for the honour of having him a 


native; but not one could afford a ſatisfactory claim, How very doubtful 
| | every 


14 


every thing was in reſpects to his Parents, Anceſtry, and birthplace, 
may be ſeen in Suidas, from whom I will copy ſome of the principal 
articles. 1 'Ow 120g Tomryg, Te © Epavpry Worxp2, Kat Koudgog (u iog ;) ws Je a, 
| AmonAwvoe M K TS Meonc. Og 6: IS 00mg Ma lcvog (forte Mga. fog, 
ſcilicet Ilepyapyes) 78 MU xa Evpnrioog unf %’ Kr de , TIN H 
72 OJvocews, xa. Io De NeSopog, ESL 6: 78 eg ratis Kota Toy I50p1%0v 
Repo wry. Al ον Gpac v Auvog* T8 de IIiepeg 18 3: Owrypog* ms d OpPeve* 
ns de Apng* 1 de EuxNeng T8 de ISI] 78 de Þinoreprng* v d: EvPnprg* T8 de 
ETOcadng* 2 de McMevwmog* 78 de AmenaAng* T8 d Mau- -x. T. X. Owoiugs de N 
7 erœrpidœ *, dic To iris Nοε Eva Oynroy, TW α,Nα het T Pu ecg. 
"Or jucy tyap Para wyeveo be Eppupretoy* d de Xuov. O. de KoAoPOwnov* d & Inrur. 
4 de Kupoucy* 64 Je ex, Tobtag oo yeours Keyyypewy® 0! Je Ade d d Ame or 
de Thaxyo ,. di de Kur pio. 04 0: Ta N, 01 d Kvwooiwy* 0: 0} Muxyvaioy* & Js 
AryuTTI0y* 61 q Oc7]aov* or de IraMwrhy* d de ASν,“B. or de Dpuio* s de Projpucucy* 
61 de Podien. The Poet Homer wwas the ſon of the river at Smyrna, and Crethers. 
But as others maintain he was the fon of Apollo, and the Muſe Calliope. Ac 
cording to the Hiſtorian Menander (of Pergamus) he was the ſon of Metius, 
and Eumetis. According to others, the ſon of Telemachus, whoſe father was 
Ulyſſes, and of Polycaſte, the daughter of Neſtor. His line of deſcent accor- 
ding to the i:1ftorian Charax was in the following order. Linus was the ſon 
of the Thracian Lady Aithuſa. The ſon of Linus was Pierus, Of him 
came (Fagrus; of bim Orpheus; of him Dres; of him Eucles; of him 
Idmonides; of him Philoterpes; of him Euphemus; of him Epiphrades ; of 
him Melanopus; of him Apelles; of bim Maæon, and of him Homer. He is 
attended with the hke uncertainty in reſpef to the place of his nattvity. Many 
from the ſublimity of his genius could not be perſuaded, that be was a mortal. 
Some however maintained, that he was of Smyrna. Some of Chios. Others of 
Colophon. Others of the * Jos, Some made him a Cumean, Some @ native 


* Suidas, Ones. 


of 
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of Troy, and of the region Cenchrea. Some again made him a Lydian. Some 
an Athenian. Some a native of Ithaca. He was likewiſe repreſented, as of 
the and Cyprus: of Salamis: of Gnaſſus in Crete: of Mycene : of Egypt : 
of Theſſaly of Ttaly : Lacania: of Grynium : alfo of Rome and of Rhodes. 


We generally conclude, that the brighter the object is, the more eaſy to 
be found out and determined. But in the account above, we perceive the 
moſt brilliant genius, that the world almoſt ever beheld, loſt in the depths. 
of obſcurity. All the principal articles of his hiſtory are uncertain, and 
contradictory. This, I ſhould think, was among other reaſons owing to- 
the meanneſs of the true place of his nativity, and chief reſidence. His: 
blindneſs alſo may have conrributed to his not being more particularly. 
known: as it is ſaid to have reduced him to a very abje& ſtate, even to 
that of a mendicant. Whatever may have been. the cauſe, the uncertainty. 
is too manifeſt. 


Concerning the Authors, who have treated of Homer; and of 
the Life of Homer attributed to Herodotus. 


Notwithſtanding this uncertainty, many Writers of old employed them- 
ſelves in reſearches concerning Homer, and his poems. And there is one 
hiſtory (till extant, which has been tranſmitted under the ſanction of ſeve- 
ral learned men, and attributed to Herodotus. Concerning the principal 
Writers, who buſied themſelves upon this ſubject, we have an account 


given us by Tatianus Aſſyrius. IIe yoo vn Womotws Ones, erung T5 aur, 


| 3 c e 
NA. Ap xa) oy HAPhAT ES WT ponpeuvnray 0; po r, Occ e TE O Puyiog; KOTH 


1 Tatianus Aſſyr. C. 31. P. 268. Benedict. See Clemens Alexand. Strabo. L., 1 P. 389. 
| KapCvon 


Th 


Kahr Y57/0/wez Triciuporog 7: 0 Gao, x. Avripaxos 6 KoNofwving, Hyodo⸗ 
709 TE 0 AAmaxpreToevgs Kar. Auovuorog © ON ug. Concerning the compoſitions of 
Homer, and concerning his race, and the time, when he fleuriſbed, ſeveral 
ancient Writers have made inquiry. Among theſe was Theagenes of Rhegium 
about the time of Cambyſes : alſo Stefimbrotus of Thaſus ; Antimachus of' Co. 


lophon : Herodotus of Halicarnaſſus ; and the Olynthian Dionuſus. Among 
theſe we find the Writer above mentioned, whoſe work is ſtill extant : 


at leaſt it is tranſmitted to us under the name of Herodotus. But it 
ſeems a very jejune performance ; and not worthy of ſo excellent an Hiſ- 
torian. The Author ſuppoſes Smyrna to have been the birthplace of the 
Poet: and gives an account of the Cities which he viſited in Tonia ; and 
of his peregrinations into other parts of the world. But he does not 
mention the time of his travels, nor give any ſatisfactory reaſons for many 
of his migrations. It is ſaid, that he moved from one City to another: 
and, wherever he came, charmed every body with his poetry. Mention 
is made of his croſſing over the Ægean ſea to Athens; and that he reſi- 
ded ſome time in Ithaca. Alſo that he made a voyage to the coaſt of 
Hetruria, and even as far as Spain. To this laſt hiſtory I know not how 


to give credit : as Homer appears to have very little knowledge of any 
Country, which lay to the weſt of Greece, 


In reſpect to the time of Homer ſome notice is taken in the laſt chap- 
ter of the Treatiſe; but, as the account given is founded upon falſe princi- 
ples, it is not to be heeded, Beſides the Chapter is an appendage by a later 
hand. For Herodotus, or whoever was the Author, makes a full con- 
cluſion by ſaying----! T% u uT Ep rug YEVETI0G, Ku TEAEUTHS, Hou (O18, Je Nor- 
Hel. The circumſtances relating to the birth, family, death and life of Homer 

Life of Homer. 0. 13. P. 37. Edit. Londinenſes. 1752. 

| bave 
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have been thus by me made known. To this ſomebody has added a con- 
tinuation : in which. we are informed, that Homer was born thirty eight 
years, after Leſbos began to have Cities. For from the time of the 
Trojan War, during an hundred and thirty years, the people of Leſbos 


lived in a ſcattered ſtate: and were not till after thoſe hundred and 


thirty years collected into Cities, the iſland, TpoTSDOov £80 aTmoNG, being 
before without any City. Now this 1s contrary to the very words of Homer, 
whoſe hiſtory the Author pretends to give. The Poet intimates, that 
the iſland was in. a ſtate of great civilization by. mentioning it's. wealth,. 
and trade 


* 


2 *Oorooy As e Mt Merꝛccpog Jog sv eG. 


He ſpeaks of Leſbos not only as an iſland, but alſo as a City of that Iſland: 
and ſtyles it eyz74p211, well built. Accordingly when Agamemnon makes an: 


affer to Achilles of ſome preſents—among other things he ſays ——. 


3 Acc 0 TTX VYUYHIKXS ce HeUHν 1 
Azrbioxc, a ore Azobov iI, SN ccbrog, 
ECe N. 


This can never relate to a mere barbarous iſland; and as the Author of the 


Life maintained, an land without a City, The like occurs in the Odyſſea 


where the Ifland is. ſtyled 4 ij 5 Strabo ſpeaks of the chief City 


being called Lefſhos, in the time of the Trojan war; and quotes the 
authority of Homer for it. The Author therefore of this Appendix 
deſerves little credit. However, the antecedent part, though it is not 


1 Ibid. C. 14. P. 38. 

2 IL. Q. v. 544. | 

3 IL. I. v. 128,—alſo, v. 271, Lc. 

4 Odyſſ. A. v. 342. P. v. 133. 

5 Strabo. L. 12. P. 831. 4 : 


. ſuffi ciently 
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ſufficiently preciſe, and ſatisfadtory, yet contains ſome circumſtances worth 
our attention; of which I ſhall accordingly take notice. 


Concerning the Hiftory afforded.. 


The Author ſuppoſes, that Smyrna was indiſputably the place of the 
Poet's birth; and in conſequence of it makes many of the principal events 
in his life center here. He begins with telling us, that when Cuma, a 
City of the Rolians was built, there came people from different parts of 
the world to obtain a ſettlement in it. Among others was a perſon, called 
: Melanopus MN who married the daughter of a Cumean, named 
Omures : and who had by her a daughter, to whom they gave the name 
of Critheis. When this perſon was grown up, after the death of her 
father, and mother, ſhe had a ſpurious child, and as ſhe was delivered 
of it upon the banks of the river Meles, which ran by Smyrna, ſhe from 
thence called it Meleſigenes, but it was afterwards named Homer. 


There may be ſome truth in this hiſtory, but whether it be properly 
appropriated to the people of Smyrna, will demand ſome conſideration. I 
take the name (M:azwros) Melanopus to bear ſome analogy. to Aim, and 
Megre, by which names the people of Egypt were mentioned by the 
Grecians. For Egypt was of old called 3 Ethiopia. By Melanopus is 
ſignified a perſon of a very dark, or ſwart, complexion: If then any 
ſtrangers came to ſettle in this newly erected City, and among them the 
perſon of this name, I ſhould thence, and from other circumſtances, ſuſpect, . 


that he was of Egypt. Iam led t to think the ſame of his ſon Meleſigenes. 


1 Life of Homer. C. 1. P. 2. 
2 Ibidem P. Jo 


3 Exan0n eme 4 Muo vr, no Alber. Euſtath. in Dion. v. 239. * 
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therefore cannot accede to the account given by the people of the place, 
nor believe that Homer was originally called Meleſigenes, becauſe his 
mother was delivered of him upon the banks of the Meles. This was 
invented to countenance the notion, that Homer was a native of Smyrna; 
whoſe hiſtory they like many other people have adopted. His true name, 
I believe, was Melaſigenes (Menaoryorts) from the river of his Country, 
the Nile: for from thence his family came. This name the people of 
Smyrna, when they took the honour of his birth to themſelves, by a very 
flight alteration adapted to the river Meles: and made the banks of that 
ſtream the place of his birth. There is therefore great reaſon to think, 
that he was, though of Grecian race, yet allied to the Egyptians : and 


that his grandfather Melanopus was of that Country. Homer therefore 


was called Melaſigenes, to ſignify that he was by race a Nilotic ; one who 
by origin came from the banks of the Melas, or Nile, for ſo was the river 
of Egypt at times denominated. Hence in the Treatiſe concerning Rivers, 


aſcribed to Plutarch, the Author ſays 1 Nez re 0g £51 Ths AlyuTT8-=== 
£aMemo de wporzpe! Mf The Nile 1s a River of Egypt.—It was formerly 
called Melas. Euſtathius alſo upon Dionyſius ſpeaks to the ſame purpoſe. 


2 MeAag porepev Xa\ejpuevos perex Arty Netog. 
The river formerly called Melas, was afterwards named N ilus, 


It was ſometimes expreſſed Melo, as we read in Pomponius Feſtus, Melo, 
alio nomine, Melas vocatur. 3 Servius mentions the ſame. Antea Nilus 
latine Melo dicebatur. This therefore was the river to which Homer 


was allied, and hence he was denominated Melaſigenes. Throughout all 
his poems, there are continual alluſions to Egypt, and it's cuſtoms : and 


1 Geog. Græci Minores, Vol. 2, Auctor de Fluviis. P. 30. 
2 Euſtathius in Dionyſ. v. 224. 


a Servius in Virg. Georgic, L. 4. v. 291. | 
al moſt 


* 
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tinoſt all Writers, who ſpeak of him, maintain, that he refided in Egypt; 
and ſome, that he was a native of the Country. From the hiſtory above 
given we learn, that he was of the family of the Melanopi: which ſeems 
as I have ſaid to be analogous to A ab, or! Ethiopian, the ſame as Egyp- 
tian: and hence we have reaſon to conclude that he was in ſome degree of 


that nation: Had he come from the banks of the Meles in Ionia, he could 


not well have paſſed over that river in ſilence. Nor would he have omitted 


Smyrna, if it had been the place of his nativity, when he mentions ſo 
many Cities, and rivers in it's vicinity. Of theſe omiſſions Strabo takes 


; | EY. 4M 
notice. 2 Oos: M:Nuræ, TOY WXH0%X THY Z vp! 1 p50YTX5 WYOMXNE WOTHjh0v, THY bro cui f 
Y NE WY Nνονανενν UTE rg. -Obd⸗ cb YA THD Nee, obe ræg N 


r Twvwy WoNtts, 3 HAITER TWY AIONEWY" THE NS, Mikytoy Atyw, 1x1 E109, Yet * 
Acc, xau TevSov. He does not mention the river Meles, which ran by the 
City Smyrna; the place, as moſt think, of his nativity. Nor does he take any 
notice of Smyrna itſelf, nor the other Cities in Ionia, though he mentions moſt of” 
the Aolian, ſuch as Miletus, Samos, Leſbos and Tenedos. Strabo ſays, that it 
does not hence follow, that he was ignorant either in reſpect to the City, 
or river, which may be very true. But this follows from thoſe premiſes, - 
that he had no regard for them; not the leaſt prejudice in their favour : - 
which could not well have happened, if ſuch a relation had ſubſiſted be- 
tween them. He would never have omitted Smyrna, nor the Meles, if they. 
had been the ſcenes of his birth and childhood; more eſpecially, as he 
had ſuch opportunities of inſerting their names: particularly as he men- 
tioned ſome neighbouring. Cities, and the rivers e and Mzander, » 
ran beſide them. 


x Strabo. L. 12. P. 831. 
2 So think, it ſhould be altered, inſtead of v ſirigly.-- 
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Arguments to ſhew, that Homer was not an Afiatick. 


We may proceed till farther, and from theſe omiſſions infer, that the 


Poet was not from any part of that Continent. Had he been a native of 


Aſia Minor, he would have known more concerning the Cities, and Pro- 


vinces ; eſpecially of thoſe, which were near the coaſt of the ſea, And 
the more he knew, the more ample, and preciſe would have been 


his deſcriptions. For though he affects to bring Auxiliaries as far as from 
the Thermodon north; and ſtill farther from Lycia, and Caria ſouth; 
yet he does not in that large range take notice of many towns, or cities, 


excepting in that.confined portion of Phrygia, which he choſe for his ſcene 
of action. Here he incidentally mentions ſome places of little note ſuch 
as Percote, Praction, Pityeia, Ariſbe, Lariſſa, Adraſteia: and the rivers, 
| Rheſus, Heptaporus, Rhodius, Æſepus, Granicus, Simoeis, and Scamander. 
"Theſe were moſt of them in Phrygia, and in the neighbourhood of Troas. 
But when he ventures as far as Cutorus north and to Tmolus, and Miletus 
ſouth, he is very ſparing in his deſcriptions. On the other hand, when he 


gives in his Catalogue an account of the Grecian forces, he not only 
mentions the provinces, from which every Commander came; but ſpeci- 
fies the particular Towns, and Cities, which were under their rule, and 
of many he deſcribes minutely the ſituation, produce, aud hiſtory, Thus 


he mentions—Ava.9% TETPIET TAY, cup op  Muxcxaysoo, WOAUTPYLWYG OnG1v, 


ToAvrompwce Mcooyy, , ANν,‘ðqUw, Oyrxy50v Leno Too i3n, woAvsaPuroy A, 
er Kopuv3oy, II, H ory Hou eG Oy,0pevay WAL punhoy. To theſe 
inſtances many more might be added. There are alſo introduced many 
curious incidental hiſtories, relating to the places, and people; and to the 


Chiefs 
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Chiefs of each nation. But the accounts on the Aſiatick fide are far ſhort 
of theſe : and, excepting thoſe ' towns near the 2 Helleſpont, and Propontis, 
few places are mentioned for ſo great a range of Country as the Poet takes 
in. He indeed takes notice of the mules of the Heneti, and the ſilver 
mines of the Alybes; in which article he ſeems to have been miſtaken : 
for if the Alybes were the ſame as the Chalybes, according to Strabo, 


it was iron, and not filver, for which they were 3 famed. In reſpe& to 


the Cities towards the ſouth, he takes no notice of any place, except My- 
cale, and the mountains Tmolus, aud Ptheiræ; though there were others 
of great note, and antiquity, which demanded his attention, He is 
equally filent about many near Troy. Such was 4 Smyrna before men- 
tioned, alſo 5 Sardis, Epheſus, Merlæa, Themiſcura, 6 Cuma, and Pergamus. 
Add to theſe ; Priene, ? Colophon, Magneſia, and Mount Calenz: with 
the rivers, Cibotus, Caicus, and Pactolus. Theſe places, from the beſt 
hiſtories given of them, were well known before any migration from 


Greece, or the ſuppoſed æra of Troy. And there were many ancient 


1 See Homer's Catalogue. 11. B. v. 494. et deinceps. 
2 Thoſe which he mentions, are within the compaſs of ten or twelve miles. 
3 Strabo. L. 12. P. 826. TmTor N & Lanig Tyr T& ovopuaTo; 1areriuor e ANC ug XA C ibid, 
P. 827. Ex 8s Ty; XaduCng xwpas 6 o19npoc, Steph. Byzant. 
4 Smyrna, Epheſus, Themiſcura, Myrina, Cuma, Paphos, were all very ancient cities, and accord- 
ing to Strabo built by people called Amazons. L. 11. P. 771. L. 12. P. 827. Epvpre M Thavpng 
Aualoarg. Steph. Byzant. 
5 Strabo mentions Sardis as built after the Trojan war, but he muſt mean the new city ; for Hero- 
4 ſpeaks of Sardis as very ancient, and firſt inbabited by a ſon of Niſeus. L. 1. C. 7, P. 4. 
6 Of Cuma ſee Strabo. L. x1. P. 771. A. 
7 Priene of Egyptian original. Pauſanias. L. 7. P. 526. See Strabo. L. 14. P. 939. where for 
Alcrurog read AVYUTF0Gs 
8 Colophon. one of the ſuppoſed birthplaces of Homer, built before the Trojan war. Strabo. L. 
14. P. 951. But Herodotus makes Colophon more ancient than the city Sardis built by the Amazons. 


L. 1. C. 16. P. 8. The coming of the Amazons is by Homer mentioned às in the time of Priam. 
Hiad, T. 189. 


hiſtories 
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Riſtories tranfmitted concerning them: yet. Homer paſſes them by un- 
noticed, though he is ſo particular in his account of Greece. If he were : 
a native of Aſia Minor, how can we account. for his being ſo ignorant, 
or ſo negligent, where he was moſt converſant: and. ſo. particular and- 
minute, where he was a ſtranger. For Hellas was the region, with 
which he was. moſt acquainted ; and of this. Eratoſthenes and. Apollodorus - 
took notice. 2"Ow1poy ou KANE TYG TRACES . TH [EV EN SIe, Twy Je. 
d Oppw WOAAYY ENV GTELCINY. OTEWBS EY PAKIWY 08! .0VTHS) care 0s v rN NEO D. 
Homer and other ancient Writers were. acquainted. with. the hiftory of. Greece; 
but had little experience about foreign regions, as they were not uſed to travel 
far by land, and not accuſtomed to remote voyages. This may not be ſtrictly 
true in reſpect to Homer: yet {till it muſt ſeem extraordinary, if he. were 6, 
of any place in Aſia, that a.perſon, who. was an Hiſtorian as well as . 
a Poet, and zealous about ancient traditions, ſhould ſay leaſt, where 
he knew moſt; and be moſt profuſe, where he was leaſt acquainted, 


Velleius Paterculus ſuppoſes that ſeveral of the cities above mentioned, were founded by the- 


Grecians, when they firſt got poſſeſſion of Ionia. But they only rebuilt theſe cities, ſome of which 
were of great antiquity ; and are fo deſcribed by other Writers. 
2 Strabo. L. 7, P. 457. 
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Concerning Homer's Hiſtory being alluded to in his Poems. 


We may therefore from the accounts above ſafely infer, that Homer 
was not a native of Aſia Minor. And if he were not of theſe parts, all 
that remains is, to inquire to what region he is to be adjudged. The 
Country at large, we may preſume, was Hellas, but the particular pro- 
vince may not be ſo eaſily aſcertained. Indeed we have ſcarcely any light 
to direct us, or hiſtorical evidence, by which we can be determined. The 
chief reſource, to which we can apply, is contained in his writings : and 
it may be worth our while to inquire, what faint traces may be found in 
them concerning the Author, and his family ; of his wanderings, and 
misfortunes: and laſtly of the Country, where his family reſided, and 
which probably gave him birth. I have offered a conjecture, that this 
place was Ithaca: and that under the character of Ulyſſes, he has given 
us ſome traits of his own perſon, and natural endowments : alſo of the 
many ſufferings, and adventures, which he had experienced. Ulyſſes 
makes no ſmall figure in the Ilias, though his picture is not embelliſhed 
with that glare and high colouring, with which ſome few are ſet off, Yet 
the Poet often introduces him to great advantage, and at the ſame time 
ſubjoins ſome compliment to ſhew, that he was a favourite character, But 
ſtill we have but faint ideas afforded us of thoſe excellent qualities, which 
are diſplayed in the other poem. The Odyſſea is founded upon the Ilias; 
and affords incidentally an account of the principal events, which enſued 
upon the taking of Troy. But the chief object throughout is the Hero 
of Ithaca; whoſe piety, patience, magnanimity and wiſdom are ſet off to 
great advantage: more particularly the mildneſs of his manners, and 
attachment to the place of his nativity, and his love for his parents, and 

0 people. 
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people. Theſe tender paſſions are greatly enhanced by his being for ſo 


many years ſeparated from the chief objects of his regard. In conſequence 
of this we have a melancholy, but pleaſing, diſplay of thoſe emotions, 
which ariſe in a great and exalted mind from trouble, and diſappointment,. 
and a ſeries of cruel adventures. Theſe are attended with a mournful 
retroſpe& towards loſt happineſs, and hopes ſtill cheriſhed of being re- 
ſtored to the ſcene of his wiſhes. The whole is deſcribed in fo particular, 
and ſo affecting a manner, that, as I have ſaid before, I am led to think 
that in the hiſtory of Ulyſſes, we may trace the liſe and adventures of 
Homer. Ihe ſufferings of the one were copied from what the other had 
experienced: and all the ſorrow, and anguiſh diſplayed, and all thoſe 
melancholy emotions, originated in the Poet's breaſt. | 


Ile was well acquainted with the ſea, and all the dangers of that ele- 
ment, to which he mult have often been witneſs, as we may judge from 
his repeated and fearful deſcriptions. Such. are the following which 
cannot be read without a ſecret horrour, ; 


10, & ira py HNEWY CVE LLWY ATHNGVTOL HEN Nv, 

'H 2 9" uno Coors WATOS Alg E101 W200: , 

Oe s by 6 10% UN prlTY THI, EV de Te DNA 

R WCET Ot DNC D νοννιι e Fanaco1s,. 

Rupra, Darnpiowra-== 

The Trans join, and all terr the move, 

Like ſome fell whirkwind ſent by angry Jove. 

O'er the vex'd land it ſweeps,. and ſeaward flies; 
| Then tumult, noiſe and anarchy ariſe. 

Dire is the conflict, as the waves engage 

Hizh towering, white with foam, and fol! n with rage. 


J. II. N. v. 795. 
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A ſimilar inſtance, equally fearful, is given in another place: the ſame 
which was ſo admired by Plato, 


1 g FT or - ent Wpoxonot 2 Jiimereog Wr ow 

B-Bpuye pry a KUO Wort pooy, «Ot 0: T par 

Hiovzs Coowrtv EPEVY Ojhtvg WA0E ef w, | 

As when the Sea, .in rough and angry. mosd, - 
Meets ſome vaſt river's wide deſcending flood, 

Loud guſts and fquals are heard with wild uproar, - 
White the fwoll'n ſurge comes tumbling on the ſhore. 


The picture given of Ulyſſes ſtruggling in the ocean, and born at the 
will of the winds, and waves, muſt inſpire us with ſimilar terror. 


3 'Ng apr pry error thavey pry xvpuor A arpis 
Aslyoy det aratng Wel 85 TY,c011v £NcAFev, 

TAE &' aro” N euros webe; dN Je. 

Ex elpwy 'Woporyre, ue e 'Or 507 ene: * 

Asiyn | [HAT OPhEVWY COVE [h.00V AJgra FuerAn. * 

C04. ‚ W ‚—RQTwṔF md 
Toy &' ag vnrobpuya H mohu xpovoy, xd Suyaotly 
Aal E avogged;iuy pryanhs bro bfg Geens. uo 
Ei yop Þ coapuye, ra Ot Tops Ta Keanu. 
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Juſt as be ſpake a mighty wave wide-ſpread #1 
Reſe high. bebind, and burſt upon bis bed. 


1 H.. P. v. 263 et deinceps. 
2 By ora dur the Poet undoubtedly alludes te the Nile: at the mouth of which river the- * 


phznomenorr above deſcribed is obſervable at this day, and is called the Bogas. See Mr. Wood upon 


Homer. 


3 Odyſſ. E. v. 3144 | 
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He felt his raft wbirl'd round, of winds the play, 
And from the helm, he graſp'd, was born away. 
Rent was the maſt, and in the middle fail d: 
A whirlwind wild oer all the ſea prevail d; 
A fierce impetuous hurricane, combin'd 
Of every flormy guſt, and lawleſs wind. | 
The robe long held him plung d beneath the wave, 
The cumbrous robe, which erſt :Calyp/o gave. 
Nor could he yet rehſt nor upward move, 
The huge unwieldy ſurge flill preſtd above. 
At laſt he boldly firove, and at the cloſe 
All drench'd and dripping to the ſurface roſe. 
Forth from his mouth a bitter torrent ſped, 
And the ſea brine ran oozing down his Bead. 
At Jaſt, as he is born up by a huge wave, he deſcries land, and exults 
with hopes of gaining the ſhore: but theſe hopes are ruined almoſt as 
ſoon as conceived. 
3 A ors On Tpirov Wap EVTNONA og TERED Hog, 
Kat ror emer cue jpiy emavrato, Ide vary 
'ETAero vnv*ptts 0 0 ape GN ei 1 Acy 
O&v U pro, piyans vo XUphATOS æpbeig. 
"Nc d' d ray aormacoiog Ge/ og Taid:oo Davey 
8 IIxrpcg, 05 e your w KETHL Kpaſep wNytx , 
Apo TiYX0[1v0G5, SY de 01 N pr Ser ανον 
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| Ibid. v. 300. 
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5 K d JET ov M wor- N S Ne-. 
Z Poe tyap piya x wort Fepov u e¹hον, 
Acvoy epevy0pey0y, AUTO de ways ZAog OXY» 
Ov yah, eres Aujueveg yyeov oel, 3 enrico, 
7 A anf ap οννν ca, G α eg re, Wants. 
On the third day, as fon as night was fled, 
A lovely morn it's gentle influence ſhed. 
The winds were buſb d, with all the tempeſt rude ; 
And a flill, rent ble » pleajing calm enſued. 

Eager the Chief look'd out, and near at hand 
From an high fwelling billow. ſaw the land. 

As when ſome happy filial tribe, who late 
Viewed a fond Parent on the verge of fate,- 

See him at once with life and vigour bleſt ;- 

So glowed the tranſport in Ulyſſes breaſt, 
Foyous be thought his labours' now no more, 
And pled each nerve to gain the wiſh'd for ſhore. 
But when-as near, as human voice can reach, 

He heard the ſurge loud thundering on the beach. 
Inſtead of bay, and friendly port, he found 

Vaſt pointed rocks, and breakers all around. 

Deep ran the furf, and dangerous every way, 
The cliffs were-cover'd high with foam and ſpray. 


There is ſomething particular in this deſcription : for the Poet mentions 
mvs, or the dying away of the wind: and afterwards, ſays—poy5c, v 
MEYG KUVPAy the ſea till rages, .and breaks. Nobody but 'a perſon who had 
been converſant with the ſea, would have been appriſed of this heavy 

„ P 2. . well, 
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well, which continues upon a ſudden calm. The deſcription is true, 
and founded upon experience. 


I muſt repeat, what I ſaid above, that whoever wrote theſe lines, had 
often experienced the terrors of the deep, and knew well the fatal 
, conſequences, of a lee ſhore. In another part of his poems, he gives 

a fine deſcription of a night ſcene, in which a ſhip is carried away by 
a ſtorm; and the mariners in their diſtreſs ſee a fire upon an hill in- 
land, lighted up by ſome ſhepherds, and look up with longing eyes te 
be in ſuch a place of ſecurity. 


7 Ns 0 OTAY.£% Hö I TEA vouryo: Dayeyy 
 Kauopiyoro Wupogy rode XecteTAU u Veh opc. 

; Eo) uw EY . 0107 0A w* 1789 8 8% ee * 

IIcyroy en” ti uοννντνν Prikwy α,H ꝛ ehe Oepxo i. 

As when by night a fire is ſeen afar, 

By Shepherds lighted near their fleecy care, 
_Driv'n at the will of winds acroſs the main, 
The mariners look up but look in vain. 
Loud, and more loud, the tempeſt howls, while they 
Far from their beſt loved friends are born away. 


1 am led to think, when I read this affecting deſcription,. that Homer was 
one of thoſe, who looked up in that diſaſtrous ſeaſon; and partogk of 
thoſe dangers, which he ſo pathetically deſcribes. All thoſe feelings, 
which he ſo intimately imparts, he had experienced, He had often 
heard the deafening ſurge break upon the ſhore, and paſſed with extreme 
hazard, thoſe rocks, and ſhoals, with which the ſea coaſt abounds. He 
mentions the Auges and Au, together with other birds of the . ocean: 


and deſcribes their flight, and manner of fiſhing, and the very motion 
=" - 
3 Hias. T. V. 375 
9 : | of 
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of their wings. This may be. ſeen in the deſcription given of Mercury, 
when he flew downwards from the Mountain Pieria. 


— ———— Down- he -took his flight 

In ſemblance like .a ſeamew, that frequents 

The dreary. gulfs, which bound the troubled main. 

"There with unwearied wing ſhe roams the deep, 

Seeking her fiſhy prey; and ſtooping low. 

Dips her light pinions in the briny wave. 
Odyſſ. E. 51. 


When he alludes to a perſon, who had been loſt in the ſeas, he does 
not barely mention the circumſtance of his being drowned : but brings 
the ſad event before our eyes; and points to the bones, which lie whitening 

upon the firand— | 


1 Avepoc, & Oy ws N o5:x wudcrou opuBpw, 


Ketuey en wes. 


Theſe ideas could not be borrowed. They are too ſtrong, and vivid, and 


too particular, to be copies. They proceeded from his own recollection; 
and were the reſult of ſad experience. | 


— 


A Farther Account of The Poet. 


The Author of the Life of Homer informs us, that he was a per- 
ſon of great curioſity, and had undertaken many voyages; and that a- 
mong other places he had viſited the Ifland of Ithaca. He was perſuaded 
to take this voyage by one Mentes. This perſon was of Leucadia near 
Epirus, and came in a ſhip to Smyrna for corn—? xarermAvxug ot oo. 
He is repreſented as a man of learning for thoſe times, and experienced 


x Odyfl, A. v. 161, 
;. Zo . 5· Þ 
in 


a; a; ; 
in the world, The Author accordingly tiles him---!. 7o:Tad:vpevog ang, wo 
8) ei? TW XpoV9, Mt ONUS We A man well inſtructed, for the time in which 
he lived, and of much knowledge. He was Commander of the ſhip, which 
he navigated, and ſecing the curioſity of Homer, with whom he had 
got acquainted: at Smyrna, he invited him to partake of his ſhip, and to 
viſit the places, to which it was deſtined. Some of theſe were as far off, 
as Hetruria, and Iberia in Spain. Homer accepted of the offer, and 
upon the ſhip's return from theſe remote parts, they ſtopped at Ithaca, 
where he was taken ill with. a diſorder in his eyes, of which his hiſtorian 
gives the following account: i Kai rw M EVO. oubn, voryrauvre T&5 g, 
KO y7 0 021/95 £41, Ka avroy beporm eng £2, To AW PEA Aw) 2G T Asi], 
Karam. o NMevrug WX0% e921 Tis £UTB £6 r MANSTE M-»To# TW ANN. 
Lbaunα, ON den9e¹g ETHAENSINY Ne . VET AT OG ds e ga euroy, O 5: 
Meiro eyoTryAvTty Ovroy exTiVEwgy Kot Yap. TE 8¹⁸ HxPKEOvTWS EINfy HOU WHEY EV £5. 
OLKX1CTUYYY T5 Kat Oi s, MXHK9'W MANS TWY EY IH . Nb. Upon their 
arrival at this Iſtand--- it happened, that Melefigenes laboured with a bad 
dſerder in his eyes, jo as to be very ill. And Mentes, in order that he might 
be cured, leſt him under a particular friend, Mentor, the ſon of Alcimus, an. 
inhabitant of Ithaca, and he begged" of him to omit nothing for his cure. 
At the ſame time Mentes promiſed to receive again Melefigenes into his ſhip, 
when he returned. Mentor accordingly adminiſtered every thing proper with 
the utmoſt. attention to tbe-diſorder : © for be was a man of ſubAance, and of a 
character above all others for goodneſs and hoſpitality. Then comes a circum- 
ſtance of conſequence— E rau yen T6 MSAαονν ep! O8vooeus S opyTat, 
xa c e. At this time it was, that Meleſigenes obtained from the 
people of Ithaca the knowledge. of Ulyſſes, and his hiſtory, about which 
4 lid, 3 
Id. C. 3. %. 
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he there made inquiry and got information: a circumſtance very remark - 


able. 1 0. Jy IPaxyrior NE Tors jury Wag ewvrois TVPAwhyvat. we de eg 


Ont, Tore e dyn wyeverIar v5epor 3: & RonoPwy TvPAwhyai, It muſt be 
confeſſed, ſays the Author, that the people of Ithaca declare, this to be the 
time, during his refidence in their iſland, when Melgſigenes loft his fight. But 
I maintain to the contrary, that in Ithaca he recovered his fight, and aſter- 
wards became blind at Colophon. He then mentions the return of Mentes, 
with whom he would perſuade us, that Homer was in a courſe of naviga- 
tion, TUY,v0v Nov, for a confiderable time: and that after he had loſt his ſight 
V ereipet Ty Tome, be began to apply to poetry. The Author by his 
diligence has gleaned many curious circumſtances, which he has mixed 
with others of doubtful authority, and ſome not to be credited. 


That Homer reſided in Ithaca muſt be granted. The Author allows it, 
and we have the evidence of the natives. But that Mentes brought him 
thither from Smyrna, may admit of a doubt. It is not to be believed 
that a perſon, who came from Leucadia for corn, ſhould, inſtead of car- 
rying it directly home, make a voyage to Hetruria, and Iberia, to the ha- 
zard of his cargo. It may be ſaid, that he carried it to the Iberi by way 
of traffick. But this is hardly credible, Such long trading voyages were, 
I believe, never in the time of Homer undertaken by the Greeks: and 
there is reaſon to think, that the Leucadians ſtood more in need of corny 


than the people of Spain ; whoſe country was very fertile, eſpecially upon 
the ſouthern 2 coaſt, Beſides, as I have before obſerved, there was little 


T Ibid, P. To 


2 H & es (ISnpa) wa eu N Try x8 diePeporrus 1 ig % Strabo L. 3. P. 200. Efays- 
Tas 3 wm Tue Tefp9\r avian; org TE A Ove; moves L. Zo P. 212, Hiſpania-terrarumeplaga comparanda OP» 
timis. Nulli poſthabenda frugum copil et ſoli ubere. Solinus. C. xxIII. 

The Country upon the river Iberus, and about Saguntum was particularly fertile. Neef & xupev 


#3 X4TOUEVTEG LUTHY T&%4Pogur, 10%) NeePepeoay fr Wang Th; lonpαs. Nene L. 3 FP, 172. 
Nec Cereri terra indocilis, nec inhoſpita Baccho, 


Nullaque Palladia ſeſe magis arbore tollit. Silius Ital. L. 1. v. 237. 
They exported corn to a great amount. 
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intercourſe. between neighbouring people, much leſs between nations 16. - 
remote. Homer is however ſaid by the Author to have accompanied: 
Mentes——:y2vr0A70 wire 78 Meyretug, Nl d exarore. a{moto, ravine Tr e. 
Yeu pice Nicco) o, N {500 Utuy emuv9aviro. cle de E u ον 101 (AVI PAOTUVGE TO AVT WY 1 tn" 
Oe hœi. Arco ꝰαν Je EN Tuocmnyins xt v Ing eamixys0)|o is Iloaxyv. He. 
accompanied Mentes in his voyage, and wherever they came, he made obſervations. 
upon every thing which occurred in different places; and was diligent in his 
inquiries. It. is very probable, that: he committed to writing, whatever he: 
cauld recolleft, Upon their leaving the coaſt of Hetruria, and Iberia, they came 
again to Ithaca, By this we learn, how. far he went ta the weſtward, and 
how diligent he is ſaid to have been in his obſervations, and inquiries. In» 
conſequence of this we ſhould expect to find him well acquainted with all- 
that part of the Heſperian coaſt, by which they paſſed, and with the 
cities, which they muſt neceſſarily have viſited.. But in the accounts 
which have been tranſmitted by him, he ſeems to diſcover very little' 
knowledge of that part of the world. No hint is afforded of the Um 
. bri, Auſonians, Sicani, and Iapygians; nor of the people of Latium or 3 
Hetruria. He alludes darkly to the olian Iſlands; and to Sicily, which - 
he ſtiles Thrinacria: and theſe are the ultimate of his diſcoveries weſt- | 
ward. For where the Ifland of Circe was fituated, or the Ifland of | ; 
Calypſo, cannot certainly be determined: as he affords no ſure marks, I 
by which they may be afcertained. The former he deſcribes as far in 
the weſt; yet tells us it was the very place,—-- 
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Where, it ſeem'd, was the dawn of Day, and the riſmg of the Sun. 
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But though we may not give credit to theſe extenſive voyages; yet there 
are other articles, which we may admit, as true, ſince the Author's evi- 
dence is confirmed by the people of Ithaca, We learn from both, that the 
Poet was certainly in that Iſland, and there got the knowledge of Ulyſſes, 
and the hiſtory of Troy. And, when he became blind, he formed his two 


excellent poems upon this information. For the hiftory of the Hero is 


deſcribed both in the Ilias, and Odyflea; and conſequently the plan for 
both poems, according to this account, originated in this ifſand: And here 
it is worth obſerving, that if the Poet had been born at Smyrna or Colo» 
phon, and had the ſiege of Troy been an Aſiatic event, he need not have 


gone to Ithaca for intelligence. We have been told, that according to the 


Natives, it was during his reſidence in Ithaca, that he by a diſorder, loſt 


his fight. But the Author will not allow this. On the contrary he aſſerts 


peremptorily, that he was cured in Ithaca, and afterwards blind at Colo- 


phon, and quotes the authority of the Colophonians in proof of his aſſer- 
tion. But the people of this place, and of all the cities upon that coaſt, 


were much miſtaken about Homer. This is evident from their mutual 
contradictions. I am therefore inclined on many accounts to give the 
preference to the Iſlanders, and to believe. the fact, as they ſtate it; for 


which ſome farther reaſons will hereafter be afforded. 


Here then I am led to think, that he compoſed his: poems. Theſe 


he founded upon materials which he had obtained both in this place and 


wo 


Egypt. And in the proſecution of his -purpoſe he introduced his own 


character, and the names of ſeveral of his friends, to whom he thought 


himſelf obliged. This the Author of his Life allows, though he differs 


about the place, where he began his operation. 2 EmTtgernoag de 2 Mole 
* Homeri Vita. C. 9. P. 23. 
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names, as well as the characters, in the two poems, were not always, 
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cor eꝗcux⸗ NH, „% e, Wporoy U Mevropr: To 59230 10 & r Odvcceiæ, 071 pat 
x pvorroa TE oP9Iatkues & Ty Ihn £YOTNAEUVEY EXTEVOS* EO u cc erp H £6 7. 
Woo, Ouro:ug ts tram Pag ei. When Homer took in hand t3 compoſe his 
Poems, he made a proper return for the obligations, under which he lay: and firft 
to Mentor of Ithaca, who by his great attention had cured him of the diſorder in 
Bis eyes. Upon this account he introduced the name of this perſon in his Oduſſea, 
and mentions him as a friend of Ulyſſes. He mentions likewiſe that Mentes, 
with whom the Poet was ſaid to have navigated the ſeas, was for the ſame 


reaſon commemorated. This was the perſon under whoſe character Mi- 
Nerva is introduced and made to ſay 


1 Meyrng A ND deri Ppovos £VX,0 [401 ELVAL 


"L195, r Ta@wo: Diknpetpoioty avaoo wu. 


The Taphians inhabited a cluſter of Iſlands called the Echinades juſt 
above Ithaca. Mentes therefore was not of Iönia. The Poet 2 Phemius 
was of Ithaca; and he is mentioned as a friend of Homer, and his Pre- 
ceptor. Tychius alſo is repreſented in the ſame light, who was of Hyle 
in 3 Baotia, and is ſaid to have made the ſhield of Ajax of Salamis. The 
poet and muſician Demodocus was of Phæacia; a region at no great 
diſtance, upon the ſame coaſt. 


Hence two inferences may be made. Firſt, we may learn, that the 


if ever, genuine; and that many of them related to perſons of a later 
age. In the next place, as theſe perſons were either of Ithaca, or of 
cities and provinces in its vicinity, we may prefume, that the poems 


x Odyſl. A. v. 180. 

2 Odyfl. X. 331. See Life of Homer. C. 9. P. 24. | 

3 Toyo Exvrclop.wy TA &fv5 os Yan £94 0444 val. IL. H. v. 220. See St ph. By zant. u. and 
Aliad B. ». 500. | | 
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were compoſed in that part of the world, where the friends of the Poet 
reſided. We have reaſon therefore to aſcribe them to Hellas; and to 
that particular iland in the weſt, called. Ithaca. 


Another argument to this purpoſe, may be deduced from te cone 
ceſſions made above, which ſeem to ruin all the pretenſions of the Aſiatics. 
The people of Smyrna allowed, that the firſt knowledge of Ulyſſes and- 


the Trojan war, was obtained by Homer in Ithaca. They therefore- 


could not have been acquainted with it. This proves, that Homer 


could not have been a native of the region, called by the Greeks Iönia. 
For if the war had been of that duration, and the City Troy ſo famous, 
the people of Colophon, and Smyrna, were ſo very near the ſcene of 
action, that the Poet's information muſt have originated from them. 
The natives of theſe parts, near the Mzander and Cayſter, are mentioned 
among ſome of the principal auxiliaries of the Trojans. And the tra- 
ditions concerning the war, had it ever been carried on, muſt have been 
preſerved here in abundance. But they had no ſuch traditions; as is 
manifeſt from Homer receiving the firſt account of the war elſewhere. 
Had he been a native of Smyrna, and the war in Phrygia, his information 
would not have been derived from a remote part of Greece, 


A farther account of Mentes, and of articles introduced by 


Homer. 


The Author of the Life, who tells us that Mentes was Homer's friend, + 
would {till perſuade us, that the - acquaintance commenced at Smyrna. 
This is done in order to countenance the pretenſions of the people of that 
place; and to make his own hiſtory plauſible, But if Hemer were of 


Q 2 | Ithaca, 


1 


Ithaca, as, I believe, in the ſequel will appear, it is more reaſonable to 
ſuppoſe, that his connexion began in that part of the world, as both 
Leucas, and the Taphian Iſlands of Mentes lay within the Poet's view. 
Some of them could not be above a league, or two, from the place, where 
he reſided; whatever ſpot he may have choſen. Beſides the whole ac- 
count of this Leucadian or Taphian ſhip, laden with wheat, and the 
voyage to Smyrna firſt, and then to Hetruria, and Spain; and afterwards 
back again to Ithaca and Leucadia, is not to be credited. Homer gives 
ſtrong intimations, as I have before ſhewn, that he was little acquainted "0 
with thoſe regions, whither the Author ſuppoſes him to have travelled, . 


We mult therefore only thus far accede to the account of the people 
of Smyrna, as to give them credit, when they tell us, that Homer re- 
ſided in Ithaca: for that evidence is warranted by the people of the 
Hand. And we may alſo readily allow upon their evidence, that he here 
got intelligence concerning the hiſtory of Troy. Upon this hiſtory, which 


was originally Egyptian, he founded the ſcheme of his two principal 
poems, adapting things to Greece and Phrygia by an ingenious tranſpo- 
fition. At what time of his life, and in what order, theſe operations were 
carried on, cannot at this time be aſcertained. His firſt knowledge of 
Troy, and the war, may, as repreſented, have originated in Ithaca; and 
he might in conſequence of it betake himſelf to Egypt, in order to perfect 
this intelligence. Among his friends we find Mentor mentioned as prin- 
cipal, to whom he is ſaid to have been chiefly obliged. This perſon had 
probably been a Prieſt at Memphis, or Thebes; and was denominated 
from ſome ſacred edifice in that Country, to which Phantafia might alſo 
have belonged: and where the ſacred Archives were preſerved, Men-tor 


ſignifies Meg @vgyos, or Tower of — the Egyptian Deity: and a 
perſon 
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nerſon may as well be denominated from that, as people are from fimilar 


objects at this day. As Melaſigenes was well acquainted with Egypt; 
and if not a native, yet of a family, which was in ſome degree Egyptian, 
we have reaſon to think, that his knowledge of the hiſtory, the firſt hints 
of which he obtained in Ithaca, was greatly improved here. And, when 
upon his return he became blind in that iſland, he then began to tranſpoſe, 
and methodize the materials, upon which his two poems are founded. 
For this opinion we have the authority of Diodorus Siculus, as he is 
quoted by i Juſtin Martyr. "Or: 5x Ounpos 89 Ayu , TAα FONAGE wy 
eue au £5 THY Kurs ereus Ooty, omg Ni nuns Auodwneg, 0 Twy 
[5 0prorypr Pw evSoZorarog, That Homer was in Egypt, and mtroduced into his 
poems a great deal of the intelligence, wwhich he obtained in that Country, we 
are well aſſured by that moſt reſpectalle Hiſtorian Diodorus. The hiſtorian, 
to whom this Writer appeals, particularizes many articles, which the Poet 
brought with him from Egypt, and inſerted in his 2 works. He probably 
borrowed ſome things from Melampus and his followers in Greece, who 
are repreſented as antecedent in time.---3 Me d Oat Usrerey xe es 
AryurTs To& Aiovura yo1COjuevee T*A410 Dot Drop TOS EN, Xo TH Wet Koovs 
puuJoroyemivaz Hou Tr Wept Ths Titavopaxins, Hot TO TueAvy, Y Wer Tor Way 
rcoy Oecoy iS op. It ts aid, that Melampus brought from Egypt thoſe rites 
and ceremonies, which are ſuppoſed to be celebrated by the Grecians ; alfa all 
thoſe fables about Saturn, and the -war of the Titans; and in one word, the 
whale of that hiſtory which relates to the ſufferings of the Gods. I have 
mentioned, that he was beholden to Daphne of Thebes, a reputed 
Sibyl, and Poeteſs, for much 4 intelligence, As it was Memphis, from 


1 Juſtm Martyr. Cohort, P. 27. 
2 Dicdorus, Sic, L. 1. P. $6, 7. 
3 Ibid, 
4 Diodorus Sic. L. 4. P. 269. 
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which Homer obtained much of his knowledge, I ſhould imagine, it was- 
Thebes in Egypt, to which he was beholden for an equal portion, Some: 
went ſo far as to make him a native of Thebes, as may be ſeen ' by thoſe- 
verſes quoted before, 


1 Eygæde (etre eros Ounces, os EN waray ee, 

On ene EXYEY KW THG EXATOVTOT VAR. | 
Here lies the divine Bard Homer, who celebrated Hellas; and who was origt-- 
nally a native of Thebes, famed for it's hundred gates: by which was meant: 
Thebes in Egypt. | | 

Suidas who enumerates the various opinions concerning the place of his 
nativity, mentions among other traditions, ? Os. de I,, d, d Aryvnirioy. 
Some have pronounced him 4 native of Ithaca, and ſome of Egypt. They- 
were neither of them far from the truth. People diftered alſo much: 
about his parentage, The notions of the natives of Smyrna we have ſeen ;. 
in which, however diſtorted, we find plain intimation of his being ulti- 
mately a. Melanopian, or Ethiopic Egyptian, by deſcent. One account 
mentioned by Suidas is, that he was the ſun of Telemachus, whoſe father 
was Ulyſſes: and that his mother was Polycaſta, the daughter of Neſtor, 
rare de Neg vis Te T8 Oivooiws, wa: Tohuxarns Nes eg. That 
ſuch a daughter was attributed to the old Monarch is certain; for ſhe is- 
mentioned by the Poet, as adminiſtring to Telemachus. . 


3 Top de Ty, waxo Ag xaky Tlokvxasn, 
Nes opog OT AOTATH Svyyc rip Ni dulædao. 


Theſe hiſtories may not be accurate: yet they ſerve to ſhew us, that many 
foreign characters were introduced by the Poet into the poem, which he 


1 Antholog, Gr. L. 3. P. 269. Edit. Steph. 
2 Suidas -in voce 'Qa1pogs See the whole, 


3 Odyff. r. v. 464. 
5 had 


— nag J 


had borrowed, and particularly thoſe of his friends and relations. And 
we are farther informed that there were thoſe, who maintained, that 
Homer was of the family of Ulyſſes, and of Ithaca: which is coming 


near the truth. 


Among thoſe Relations above, there was one perſon introduced, who, I 
imagine, was particularly dear. And as it appears to me, that he deſcribed 
his own ſufferings under the character of. Ulyſſes; ſo I am perſuaded, 
that he diſplayed the fidelity, and virtues of his wife in the hiſtory of 
Penelope. I have mentioned, that his family (the Mawr) was of 
Egyptian original, and that he had been himſelf long converſant in that 
Country : and after a ſeries of diſappointments, and long wandering upon 
the ſeas, he at laſt returned to his wife and friends in ſafety. In theſe 
travels he had been driven into various parts of the world. Among other 
regions he had viſited the coaſt of Tyre and Sidon; alſo of Aſia Minor; 
and he muſt have been detained for ſome time in Phrygia, and upon the 


Helleſpont ; as he is better acquainted with that region, than any other 
in Aſia. 


That there were in Ithaca people from Egypt, and that a connexion 
ſubſiſted between the two places, we have ſome other faint evidence in an 
account given of a council ſummoned by Telemachus. As ſoon as he 
had taken the chair, as principal, the debate began: and the firſt, who 
ſpake, is repreſented as a perſon of nen and of great age, and he 
is 5 tiled the Egyptian Hero. 5 - 


1 Tori 8“ eral Hows Aryvrrios 13% GY opeverv, 
Os In np nvPog env, uo ppc 10h 
1 Odyfl. B. V. 15, | 7 | | _ : 
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Fg yptius then th' aſſembled Peers addreſs 4 
An Hero bent with age; but with great wiſdom ble, d. 


Inferences from the accounts above given. 


From theſe hiſtories I am: confirmed in my belief, that the Poet was: 


of Ithaca: and that his Parents, were ſome of the Iönians, who had been 


captivated, and carried into Egypt. In the reign of  Pſammiticus many 


were invited to ſettle in that Country: and they accordingly went over, 
and had the City Naucratis, and ather large poſſeſſions given to them. 
Theſe may have been the firſt, who came by invitation in a large body, 


and who had any regular and legal ſettlements. This was about the 
xxxv Olympiad : and, as far as we can judge, later than the time of 


Homer. With theſe. therefore l have no concern. Thoſe, to whom I 
allude, were of earlier date and ſuch as had been piratically 2 taken, 
and fold; who after a time were ſet free, and permitted to remain in 
the Country, Of theſe we may ſuppoſe, that many. at times ſought 


again the land of their fathers, wherever they could . moſt readily gain 
admiſſion. The Cretans, Ionians, and particularly the Mileſians, were 


noted traders, and at the ſame time great pirates, who plundered one 
another 3 reciprocally, and lived in great meaſure by. ſuch ill acquired 
booty. They were like all other Grecians known to the people of 
Phenicia, Paleſtine, and Egypt by the name of lavan: and are mentioned 


1 Herodotus. L. 2. C. 154. P. 179. 


2 Eumæus was carried away by ſo me Phenicians from the Iſland Scyros, and ſold for a bondman in 


Ithaca. Odyſſea.. L. O. v. 482. | 
3 Euſebius. Lat, Verſ. P. 24, Marſham Chron, Can. Sec. 14. P. 36m. Diodorus ſeems to be of 


another opinion: but he is contradicted by Homer; and the. Author of the. Life of Homer, and by 


all writers upon this ſubject, 


by 
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by Iſaiah C. 66. 19. We are alſo told by the Prophet Ezekiel, that 
they traded largely with the people upon this coaſt; and the trafick was 
principally in ſlaves. This the Prophet above mentioned expreſly tells 
us in reſpect to Tyre, by faying, Iavan, Tubal, and Mieſbech, were thy. 
merchants, they traded in the per ſins of men. They ſeem to have been 
very induſtrious in their calling, and are ſaid- o have gone to and fro: 
and to have occupied their ſairs, that is, the great marts in Tyre and Pbænicia. 
Fzekiel. 27. 13. 19. This was before the ruin of that City, by Ne- 
buchadnezzar; and when Tyre was in it's full glory. 


We are farther told, that the-; Egyptians at an early period poſſeſſed 
the empire of the ſea; and conquered many of the Grecian iſlands, and 
part of the Aſiatic coaſt, in which the regions of Iönia and Miletus are 
included. If this be true, they undoubtedly carried off many of the 
inhabitants, who where diſpoſed of in Egypt, and whole poſterity at dif- 
ferent intervals returned to their own Country. Of this trade, and theſe 
piracies, and of the communication in general between Greece and Egypt, 
we have many incidental hiſtories in Homer, eſpecially in the. ſecond ' 
Poem: and the like are to be found in all the accounts of antient - 


Greece: 


Thus much is certain, that the beſt accounts concerning Homer 
mention his reſiding in Egypt; and we have ſeen that ſome Writers 
have gone ſo far as to make him a native of that Country. There 
is good authority to make us believe, that his immediate anceſtors were 
Egyptians by birth; though of Grecian original. That he was himſelf 
a-Grecian,.is manifeſt from his language, and from his: dialect it is plain 
that his family was originally from lönia. From this latter circum- 
Rance ſo many places .of that part of the world, ſuch as Colophon, 

R | © Smyrna, 
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Smyrna, Cuma, Chios, Ios, and Rhodes, claimed him: though not one 


could make out any fair pretenſion. He was an I6nian though of Ithaca, 
whoſe family came laſt from Egypt; and from the obſcurity of the 


Tfland, where he reſided, all theſe difficulties have ariſen. 


Of the Piety and Virtues of Ulyſſes, under which are exem- 
Pliſied the ſufferings and character of the Poet. 


One intention of the Poet in the Ilias was to exhibit great examples 


of proweſs, and valour; and ſome inſtances of generoſity and goodneſs, 
But in the Odyfſea he makes a more copious diſplay of the milder virtues; 


particularly of patience and fortitude, exerciſed in a ſeries of diſaſters, 
and of unextinguiſhed affection. Hence the Hero is ſtiled Jvo lopos, dvs nyog, 


TaaoiÞow, and worurhas Sig Oduorevs, His Mother accordingly in the 


.midſt of her grief exclaims— 


I BIRT ; i 
Q poi, TXv09 νẽꝑ , Wept Wavrwy ναννEẽ ?, Mwtwv. 


O my hon, the moſt unfortunate of men. 


In another place it is ſaid —? DSD Y Hp fly ob po Te fPhNTHPe Mercury tells 
.Calypſo--- 


3 (Pyot 701 S WHOA ol CUpWTATOY GNAWY 


% e 
T wy \2/0pw!, 6: o5v Wept Tipiopuoro pacrxovto. 


That Ulyſſes was the moſt unfortunate of all the Heroes, who fought at Troy. 


Mentor, whom I have mentioned as a foreign character in the Odyſſea, 
Mews, like the Hero "PO his regard for Ulyſſes, and true ſenſe of 


His virtues.------- 5 


1 Odyſl. A. V. 215. 


F. W. 1H 
E. V. 105. ; 
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— Toros 


C 159 } 


========"T or 1v aeg 
1 Mzyrwp, os 4 O30; C Luv ja0v0g er krertpog. 
Rat GI twy & VIVO EMETPETEY ‘n G, 
Hefeobar me tyepovri, xou SH e wars OUD. 
"Og oÞiv evPpovecoy HY OPNTATO, Hou U, jeu 
KexAure dn vu Asu, ILbαν,ꝭZai, oTTL N EIT Wy 
Myris er, TpoPpwy ayavog. Ts i 10g e ü 
Ernmr2y%os Cao ikevg, unde peo 1 el dcog, 
ANN xe, YaKenog T EN Kat GVA bo 
"Ng vric MEMVTTAL- Odor Yor, 


c | 0 
Accoy, O HYKTTFE, cw d we „Nie Hey. 


—— To them ariſe 
Mentor, . the man of wiſdom to wheſe care 


His Prince, when ſummon d to the Phrygian war, 


Entruſted all, he prized; his Sire, bis land, 
Left to his counſel and his wiſe command. 
The good of all he fought; to all a- friend: 
And liſt, he cried, and to my word. attend. 
Ne'er let a King hereafter from this day, 

Be mild of manners, and of gentle ſway: 

But bold and lawleſs; and with high comptroul * 
Bend to his yoke the mean and abje&# ſoul. 
Since he, who ſuch parental kindneſs bore, - 

1s all forgotten, aud his deeds no more. 


We have ſeen before, that this perſon, in whom Ulyſſes placed fo much 
truſt, was in reality a friend of the Poet, and his character and name 


B. v. 225. 
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have out of gratitude been inſerted in the Poem. He ſeems to have been 
of the ſame Country, as the venerable Egyptian above, and in wiſdom 


not inferiour to him----5g Epi vin, who ſo much abounded in knowledge. 
Note. Inſtead of waf:ofat 78 yerorrr, I am induced by. the context to read 
meurerbai te wyeporra--=-to council and adviſe the old King. 


Nothing can place the character of Ulyſſes in a more pleaſing light, 
than the love and confidence of his companions in their joint diſtreſſes; 
and particularly the melancholy joy, which they expreſs upon any unex- 

pected preſervation. Such was that, which Ulyſſes deſcribes, when ſome 
of them were reſtored to their former ſhape, and firſt beheld their deli- 
. verer in the houſe of Circe. 


1 Eyvwoay de js Nẽ,j, Hur & Woo EY og. 

Tlzow 3 tucporis ved yoog* wi Je Brojurr, 

Tus ⁰⁰ν ec * ENEauups Hot AUTH. 

They knew me ſoon: and when they ſaw their Chief, 
Gave way to loud and ſadly pleaſing grief. | 

The vaulted dome reſounded, where we were: 

E'en Circe drop'd a gentle pitying tear. 


The remainder of his companions, when they find their chief, whom 
they deemed loſt, return in ſafety, give way to the ſame pleaſing emotions 
tinctured with grief. 


2 Byy J det E771 vn Doyv, N. 2 Dararon, 

"'Eupoy erer en vie boy epiopas eretpbg 

Ourp eAoPDuouyes, HND KOT OX dcp YEOVTOS . 

Now penfire to the ſhip my courſe J bore, 

Where my ſad friends were gathered on the ſhore. 


2aOdyiN. K. v. 307. 


2 Odyſſ. K. v. 407. 
| | T found 


1 35 7 
T found them all immerſ'd in bitter woe : 
And their warm tears inceſſant ſeem'd to flow. 


He deſcribes them, upon their firſt ſeeing him, as ſo many calves, preſſing 
forwards towards their mothers, when they return from paſture. | 


========-1 ger cn 

Towgo”, N c Dο portuwpeya apPioesct 
Myrepas* we ITE KEWOL, EMEL tSoy oN Ho, 
Aanpvoevres ENevv70- doxnoe d apa D‘ Ovpos 
Ng c,, wg & Warps' Iotero, Hou TOA aur) 
Torxems Ihn, va T ere, ns eoyeyoyro. 
Ke ry oXoPupoptyor emer WTTEPOENTH Y. 
Lo pry vOTNTAvT(y AutorpePes, we EXHpNpty, 
"Ng er eig Ioxn aPmoueI)n worn your, 
As, when the kine return at even home, 
Their young, long ſever'd, when they near them come, 
Burſt from their flalls, and while around they move, 
With plaintive lowings teſtify their love. | 
So my beſt friends about me as they crowd, 
Vent the warm tranſports of their hearts aloud, 
Tears from each eye in ſad memorial fart, 
And every ſoft affeftion melts the heart : 
A mournful pleaſing ſcene ! Nor could they more, 
Had they regain d their much lov'd Country's ſhore, 
Oh, honour'd Chief, they cry, midſt all our woe 
At thy return what happineſs we know-? 
No greater pleaſure could affeft our mind, 
Were we our long ſought Ithaca to find, 

And all thoſe fond connexions left behind. 
-2 Abid.— v. 41 2, &c. | 
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The great object, to which in the midſt of all their calamities they 


looked, was their Country Ithaca: and for this final gratification they 


were continually offering up their wiſhes, As the poem, I imagine, is 


in great meaſure fictitious; the Poet had many places of more eminence, 
and better circumſtanced, to which he might have. adjudged his Hero. 


For the account, which he gives of Ithaca, is by no means favourable. 


He delſcribes-it, as very uneven, and. rough, and alſo barren: r .,, 


TUUTHACET TH, HIKVAYy, /e: though there ſeems to have been one part to 


the welt better ſituated, which he ſtiles su Ag. 


In the whole the iſland 


was ſmall and of little repute, though. made famous by the Poet. His- 
reaſon for placing his Hero in this iſland was undoubtedly, becauſe it was 


the true place of his own reſidence, and of his family: Hence this 


prejudice in favour of a place, which was of ſo little conſequence, and 
to which, when he was long ſeparated from it, all his views and wiſhes 
were directed. Thele views, and the ſorrows, with which they are im- 


mediately accompanied come ſo immediately from the heart; and are 
deſcribed in a manner ſo affecting, that we may preſume, they were not 
fictitious, but the genuine offspring of the Poet's breaſt. All, that is. 


attributed to Ulyſſes, was firſt felt by Homer. 


I believe, that there are few. ſubjects for a picture more noble, and 


intereſting, than ſome of thoſe, which are exhibited by this much endu- 
ring man. Such is that in the fifth Book of the Odyſſea; when Hermes 
arrives at the grotto of Calypſo. One might expect, that Ulyſſes would 
have been found engaged with the Goddeſs, and enjoying all the good 
things, which the iſland afforded. But he is deſcribed. far away, and very 


differently affected. 


1 OU 
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1 OuF ap Ovroye jiyaxnmropa ey do ever ue 
AN oy em antlg KA xaInperog, erh apo wp 
Acrpuri xa SOYaxyot tat akyeot HνẽHeͤepe eo 


Tlovroy s arrpuyerov deo xero, Goxpure Aetbwy. 


The God approach'd the Grot but did not meet 
* The wiſh'd for Hero in this bleſt retreat. 

He on the beach ſat weeping day by day; 

With fighs, with tears, he wore his ſoul away. 

The vaſt unquiet Deep he ſorrowing view'd, 

Still look'd, ſtill wept, and every grief renew'd. 


When Calypſo went out in ſearch of him, ſhe found nim in the ſame 
ſituation, 

2 Toy & ap en” any vpe ual nuevo De wor owe 

AcrxpvoDiv Teporovro* Aare ere de YAuxug c Y 

Nos o 00upojucrw, EE BXETI HvSave NvuOy. 

AAA ros VUKTAE Ne ice HEY Ku evay ry 

Ey oTeoo4 vyAﬀPupoirt, Wop Bx ehe N go 

Hyarax & & were! Kat Hou xabifuey, 

Azxpuri xa FOIHX Ts Ha HNYEC! Dupoy ee, eo, 


Tlovroy er arrouyeroy de Nτν,ᷣ Sxxpuce N 


The Goddeſs haſtf Ulyſſes to explore, 

And finds him penſive on the lonely ſhore, 

His eyes are fraught with tears, that endleſs flow, 
And all the fiveets of life are loſt in woe. 

To his fond view his friends and Country riſe : 
But the flern Goddeſs all return denies, 


x Odyſſ. E. v. 81, &c. | | 
[ — Ibid. V. 151. TI 
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Bach irꝶſame night her bed he's dbom'd to ſbare, 
Averſe, and griev'd, though not averſe the Fair. 
And when the dayſpring comes, and night recedes, . 
Back to the rocks, and dreary cliffs he feeds. 
In /ig bs and tears there waſtes the tedious hours, 
And on the biundleſs, troubled ocean pores. 


When the Goddeſs expreſſes her wonder, that he ſliould wiſh to quit her- 
for his wife, a perſon ſo.inferiour ; and tells him of the dangers, which 


he was to encounter, he anſwers her in the fulneſs of his heart, and. with 
that reſignation, which true fortitude inſpires. 
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Let not, dread Goddeſs, thy reſentment riſe : 
Too well I know, Penelope, the wife, 

Ts far beneath the bright celeſtial race, 

In. look, in flature, dignity, and grace. 
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Her humble charms can never vie with thine : 
She a meer mortal: Thou-a Pow'r divine. 
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er my fond dayly wiſhes I renew, 
My much lov'd Conſort, and my realm to view. 
And if fome God ſhould wreck me on tbe ſhore, 
J ill will bear it, as P've born before. 
For much I've ſuffered,, many a rueſul day, 
In waves, and wanderings, and in bloody fray. 
And if aught more awaits a wretched man, 
Let the ſtorm come: [I'll bear it, as I can. 


A like account is given of Ulyſſes, and his detention by the God Proteus, 
when Menelaus is inquiring. concerning the fate of his former friends. 


1 Toy 9 e e vn laXtpoy Kera Saxpu PTY 

NvuuOng e Ne Kauubeg, 4 pv Mn 

Ice, 60' 8 Jvycrrœt yy rp yay IN cls 
And yet this iſland Ithaca, notwithſtanding: all theſe tears, and fond 
wiſhes, was, as I have before mentioned, very inconſiderable. And it 
muſt have ſo appeared even to the Poet, however partial he may have been 
to the place: for he makes Menelaus tell Telemachus, that it was once 
his purpoſe, if he could upon his return have met with Ulyſſes, to have 
tranſported him and his family to a better ſituation. 


2 Kat py env £Abovra: O. N go E 
Apyelwy, et vw. brei Xe vos cg α 

Nyvo: hon yeveorta Onhvpmiog: evpuorre Tive: 

Kai x& 0: Ape vaoox' Ton, ou dr erevEn,, 
EE Ida] ayaywy Tv KTHPAT!, Kol: TEXEL Wy 

Kai Waco Ago, 3 101 WoAY EEXNATCEXG 


1 Odyſſ. A. v. 556; 
2 Ibid. A. v. 171, &c. &c. 
3 Sol venture to read inſtead of war wir, 


8 n Ulyſſes, 
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Ulyſſes, or Homer in the character of that perſon, thinks it proper 
In the interview with Alcinous to make ſome apology for his attachment 


to a place fo ignoble. This apology is very affecting, and affords a general 
view of his ſufferings, and fortitude: and his great love for his friends 


and Country, which no calamities could abate, It is addreſſed to this 
King of the Phæacians, and deſcribed in a plaintive train, with all the 
beauties of verſe and harmony. 


1 To. 0 £ux A hohe emerpurero Sovoeyra 
Eqpzof', Op ert pane odupopuevog FOVaX Cw. 
T. pwroy, 11 &' enero, 11 8“ vSatio! Karan, 
Kyde ene juror WoNAY doc Oe. OUPRYIWVES 3 
Nvy d' ovopux Wwpwroy pul yropuat, op xa vuerg 
Eider“, eto & ay emerra Puywy vio vndeeg nuap 
Tum Eevog cw, nou anonmpolt deu. vous. 
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1 Odyſſ. 1. v. 12, &c. | 
2 $0 1 think, it ſhould be eorrected, —inſtead of ai & Y an⁰νç with a parentheſis,-See the conclu- 


"Ying chapter. 
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"Oc & cvrwg Kipxy Kareprvev & puryaporty, 
Alice, JoNoeroa, AiAatiopevy Wooly Eva 
ANN £10y EBT OTE 22 evi S1beooiy emubov. 
"Ng edey yAvnuor 15 Worpioog, 80e Toxnwy 
Tiverat, ermep wax Tis amontpolt ova ou 
Tay eu whnoamy vour” ceraycu he r ou. 
Eid, ays Toi Kat Y050y £1409 Worunnde eαα , 
Oy por. Zeug e Oenue o Toene wr, 
He then begins his narration in a manner the moſt ſublime 

IAtobey pus Pepwy aveuwos Kixovero i. Wihaco 

ITpapw====%e To N. 

Amid this joyous ſcene you long to know 

The unhappy ſeries of a wanderer's woe 

Remembrance ſad! whoſe image to review 

Alas ! muſt open all my wounds anew; 


And oh ! what firſt,. what laſt ſhall J relate, 
Of ills unnumber d, ſent. by heav'n. and fate? 


And firſt my name permit. me to diſcloſe, 
That. you may know the man of. many woes. 
And, in my turn, when ſever'd far away, 
That I may claim, in virtue. of this day, 
For years to come, my ſufferings at an end,, 
The ſacred title of a Gueſt and Friend. 

In me Ulyſſes view: no vulgar name; 
Long ſince for art and wifdom known to fame. 


2 There are many ideas comprehended i in the Greek word TY which make it very difficult to be 


rendered preciſely in any Sn language. 
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In Ithaca T hold my regal ſway, 


An Jie all open to departing day. 

Here the high mountain Neritus is ſeen, 
Conſpicuous far, and ever cloath'd with green. 
Next Same and Dulichium appear; 

And its high woods Zacynthus waves in air. 
Though ſleep and towring, Ithaca ſtill lies 
All ſmooth and even to the weſtern ſhies. 
But to the eaft afar the peaſant's toil 


Meets with a rugged and unequal ſoil. 
Yet fill, though rough and barren be the place, 


It boaſts a noble and ingenuous race. 

Of all the lands beneath the realms of light 
No land's fo pleaſing to my partial fight. 
In vain Calypſo ſtill prolong'd my flay 

With fweet, reluclant, amorous delay. 

With all ber charms as vainly Circe firove, 
Each art ſhe temper'd to ſecure my love; 
But little could prevail for all muſt own 
This pleaſing truth to each ſad wanderer known ; 
Whatever comforts crown our difjant lot, 
Our much loud Parents cannot be forgot. 


And plenteous though the board, and rich the cheer, 


Our long ft Country riſes full more dear. 


Hear then the woes, ordain'd by Fove's command, 


To wait my paſſage from the Trajan land. 
The rapid winds my fleet from Ilium bore 
To the Ciconian and Iſmarian 1 ſhore. 


1 Theſe lines are altered from the tranſlation of Mr. Pope, whom I ſhould have been glad in every 


inſtance, zo have copied, had it not ſometimes deviated ſo very widely from the original, 
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Since I prepared the above, I have had more than once the happineſs 
of converſing with the Hon. Mr. Fxeperics NoR TR, whoſe learning 
is only equalled by his laudable and extenſive curioſity. By this he was 
led among other places, to viſit the iſland of Ithaca; in which he was 
detained fix months. He aſſures me that it is throughout hilly, juſt as 
Homer has deſcribed it: and to the eaſt (go; nw 1:aco]e) very abrupt, and 
aineven. But the direction of the iſland is not preciſely eaſt and weſt ; 
but rather to the northweſt and ſoutheaſt. It is likewiſe narrow towards 
the middle: the two high extremes being joined by a kind of Iſthmus. 


Recapitulation. 


From the evidence above afforded, I am led to believe, that the family 
of Homer, came from Egypt, and ſettled in Ithaca: and that this iſland 
probably gave birth to the Poet. An anonymous writer has favoured 
the world with a fine epigram, in which he differs from me, and at the 
ſame time puts a negative to the pretenſions of every claimant. 


" Ouy, wedov Epuvprys eogevoaro Oey Opnpey, 
Ou KoXoQwy, TpaPepns a5por Inoving. 
Ou Kg, 8x Aryurros evaTopog, & Kunpis ayvn, 
Ou vyCos Kpevay Aapriadao WATph. 
Oux Apyos Aavaoun, KRvxAwniy te Muxyn, 
Ovde 10 Kexporricy aSv Wanaioyovuy. 
Ou yay «Ov how epyor, am abe? akin Moc 
5 TI:maþav, ty npiorg Spe wobewa eon. 
» Epig. Græc. L. iv. P. 365. Adererer, Edit. Steph. 
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From theſe verſes, as well as from i others upon the ſame ſubject, we 
may perceive, that many places laid claim to the Poet's birth: and that 
the pretenſions of all were controverted. If any perſon ſhould: out of 
theſe many places pitch upon Egypt, as the country of his nativity, he 
might bring very plauſible evidence to countenance: his opinion. [| have 
mentioned it, as my belief, that he was of a? Mileſian or Ionian family in 

Egypt, but born in Ithaca, from whence he was abſent. for. a.long ſeaſon. 
In this interval he viſited Egypt, where it is allowed by. all the beſt 
writers, that he. reſided. This reſidence, I ſhould. imagine, was. of no 

' ſhort duration, during which he improved himſelf in all the learning 
of the country, and obtained: a confirmation of that particular hiſtory, 
upon which he founded his war of Troy; He appears to have been a 


great traveller, and engaged in many cruel adventures, and to have been 
wonderfully preſerved. By theſe means he was for a. long time ſepa- 
rated from a beloved father, who ſtill ſurvived: alſo from his ſon, and 


dear 3. Penclope, whoſe virtues, he has recorded in. his poems. He had 
viſited the coaſt of Aſia from the iſland Rhodes to Miletus and Ionia; 
but was more particularly acquainted with the cities upon the Helleſpont. 


After a long abſence he returned to his country and friends, and. amuſed 
himſelf with the treaſure of knowledge, which he had acquired' in diffe- 
rent places. Here he at laſt underwent a great misfortune from a diſor- 


der in his eyes, which terminated in total blindneſs. This led him to 
divert his melancholy with muſic, and poetry, and to tranſpoſe the hiſtory 
which he Had obtained botlr in Ithaca and Egypt, and new form it in 
honour of Greece. He was well fitted for this enterpriſe, for he had 


7 Ibid. Epigrams to the ſame purpoſe O wer ow KonoPwna, —Xteg i. & .. 7. N. 

2 Of the Ionians or Mileſians in Egypt, ſee Herodetus, L. 2. C. 152, 154. P. 179- 
| 3 Of this perſon there are many contradictory accounts, as may be ſeen in different writers—partÞ 
cularly Pauſainas, L. 8. P. 684. 


a moſt 
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a moſt exalted, and comprehenſive genius; and his mind was fraught. 


with a large portion of knowledge, acquired from different Countries, and 
by long obſervation, At the fame time he had a wonderful ear for 
harmony; and from the copiouſneſs of his language could expreſs him- 
ſelf in the moſt natural and eaſy manner, ſo that there was no ſign of 


either art, or laboue, in his compoſitions. The words flow ſpontaneouſly 
and with the greateſt eaſe, as if he had been really inſpired. They ſeem 
always to be moſt happily adapted to the ſubject, which they are made 
to-deſcribe ; and the collocation of the terms by it's juſtneſs, and propriety, 
adds to the energy both of the diction and ſentiments, ſo that whatever 
he utters, has an immediate and wonderful effet. What therefore 
Alcinoiis ſays to Ulyſſes, may be juſtly applied to Homer. 


I Tos d' evi Ae HDD esto, eve de Opereg ec, 
Mobo & ws dr coldog eri, xe 
Tavrwy Apyeuv, ce 7 avr& AE e N p. 
Throughout your tale in every part we find 
Beauty and ſenſe and harmony combined. 

And, like a Bard experienc'd, you diſcloſe 
The Grecian labours and your own ſad woes. 


Farther evidence concerning the place of his birth. 


When he had finiſhed his poems, he ſeems to have gone over Hellas ; 
and rehearſed them in the different Provinces. After this, whether out 
of choice or neceſſity, is uncertain, he croſſed the ſea, and viſited the 


ot Odyſſ. A. V. 366. 
chief 


3 


chief cities of the oppoſite coaſt. At this time he probably was quite: 
blind. As the dialect, in which he wrote, was the I6nian, this made him» 
particularly acceptable. One reaſon for his uſing this diale& might be, 
| becauſe of it's ſweetneſs ; and it's being particularly adapted to poetry. 


But, I believe, as I have before ſaid, that. he was. originally of an. Iönian 
family, which had reſided in Egypt. 


He therefore wrote in his native dialeck: and this was the reaſon, 
which induced him to croſs the ſea, and viſit thoſe Cities, where this 
dialect was ſpoken.. The people of thoſe: Cities. reverſe the hiſtoryg- 
and intimate, that he was born among them ;- and. from: thence- went over 
to Hellas; but in their accounts they contradict one another. Upon 
this head I have written before; and have endeavoured: to prove that 
he was not a. native of any Aſiatic City. Beſides, the Author of his 
Life allows, that the knowledge of that. hiſtory, upon which he founded 
his poems, was firſt: obtained in Ithaca; undoubtedly from his parents, 
and relations. To this he added a great. deal. from his reſearches at 
Thebes, and Memphis. The people of Ithaca inſiſted, that his blindneſs 
came upon him, and was unhappily compleated in their iſland ; and it 
is by all confeſſed, that he began his chief works in conſequence of that 
misfortune.. It is therefore reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that. theſe works 
commenced in that iſland ;. eſpecially, as he certainly reſided here and 
here received the firſt rudiments of the hiſtory. The Oracle given. to the 
Emperour Adrian makes Ithaca the place of his birth: and Telemachus 
his father. 
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, Ayu oh ry Epeces EVEN Mou TTarpioa ci, 

AH pe Eeupyvog 3 Sog 0 Ibaxyoig £51, 

TVN pax,os de cr, Kat Nes oh ETNGS 1 

Murne, 1 U ETIMTE [por wy oN Wavy oPoy ANAWY. 


The race, and happy region, would ſt thou know, 
To which this man, this heavenly Bard, we owe ? 
From Ithaca he came: his Parents were 
Telemachus, and Epicaſte fair, 

Neftor's ſage daughter. From this ſource we find 
The Poet roſe, the wiſeſt. of mankind. - 


Though this may have little weight as an oracle, yet it ſhews the opinion 
of the perſon, or perſons, who ſent the anſwer ; and proves, that there 
was a tradition to this purpoſe. - There is reaſon to think, that we ſhould 
have found theſe traditions more -numerous, and more preciſe, had not 
Ithaca been ſo ignoble. But the obſcurity of the iſland brought a cloud 
upon the hiſtory: hence the original evidence, which exiſted, has been 
rendered dark, and imperfect; or elſe totally annihilated. 


We have ſeen, that the people of Colophon among others, claimed the 
honour of the Poet's birth; yet a perſon of that city, notwithſtanding his 
prejudices, will be found to give atteſtation to many things, which tend 
to make void this claim. At leaſt he confirms the opinion of Homer's 
long reſiding in Ithaca. He likewiſe affords wonderful evidence in ſup- 
port of my conjectures, concerning the hidden purport of the two prin- 
cipal poems; and that the Poet in deſcribing the ſufferings of others has 
afforded a picture of bis ewn adventures, and misfortunes. Laſtly we ſhall | 
find it intimated by this writer, that the Penelope of Ulyſſes was really 


1 Homeri et Heſiodi Certamen; P. 2. 


EY bin Gig Homer's © 
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Homer's wife; from whence we may conclude, that Telemachus was his 
ſon, though by ſome repreſented as his father. And from theſe data we 
may farther infer, that thoſe affecting interviews between theſe three 
perſons after a long ſeparation, which are ſo pathetically deſcribed in the 
Odyſſea, were in a great degree founded in truth. This intelligence is 
contained in ſome verſes taken from the Epurixa of Hermeſionax : which 

1 do not remember to have ever ſeen quoted. He was a poet of early 
date, and of Colophon, and he is mentioned by Plutarch, and Pauſanias, 
as a writer of merit. The purport.of the lines, though tew, is of much 
conſequence. 


„ 
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Hy J orig walwy oMyyy eαοσενννον ονονπντον VIC, 
ThoAAov an” evpeins Neνẽle vos cv pg. 
ExAcuey & Inaps te yevog, nou Snpoy Au, 


Kai Trrapr u, 40e drreεe WT a hecuy. 


This great Poet, whoſe works are ſo providentially e the divinely 
inſpired Homer, of all baras the ſupreme, condeſcended to retire to the mean 
Jand of Ithaca out of love to Penelope, with whoſe wi Yaom he was inamoured. 
After having undergone much upon her account, he took up his reſidence in 
that contracted ſpot, far removed from his own more extenſive Country. His 
Poems afford a ſad narrative of the houſe of Icarus, and it's calamities: a 2 
of thoſe, of Amycle and Sparta: in all which he covertly alludes to his own 


1 ufferings and misfortunes. 


2 Hermeſionactis Erotica, apud Athenæum. L. 13. P. 597. 


Theſe 
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Theſe are very beautiful lines, as they ſtand in the original, in which the 

Author being of Colophon ſeems to intimate, that Homer was of that 

part of the world. Setting this aſide, we have ſome very intereſting in- 
1 telligence afforded within a ſmall compaſs. If then Penelope was not 
Eg only of the ſame ra, as Homer, but the object of his affection, and as 
we may truly infer, his wife; and if his reſidence, if not his birth, was 
in Ithaca; laſtly, if in the ſufferings of the Hero we read the hiſtory of 
the Poet, that hiſtory from theſe evidences receives great light, Almoſt 
all the perſons, who were the reputed friends of the Poet, and whoſe 
names out of gratitude he has inſerted in his two poems, were of Ithaca, 
or ſome neighbouring region: Hence, of all the places, which laid claim 
to the birth of Homer, I am induced to give the preference to that iſland. 
Here Homer wrote, 3.477310; 7x5:w——with'a retroſpect to his own life, 
and the calamities, which he had experienced. 


The Concluſion. 


My original purpoſe was to ſhew; that the expedition of the Grecians 
againſt Troy was a mere fiction, that no ſuch armament ever took place: 
nor could any general confederacy, among the various and remote ſtates 
of Greece have been made, eſpecially in ſuch early times. There is 
reaſon to think, that many of thoſe ſtates did not exiſt; or if any ſuch 
were founded, ſtill they were humble, and limited, and excepting by 
inroads and plunder, they kept up little correſpondence with their neigh- 
bours. Among many other arguments, I have mentioned, that the mag- 
nitude of the armament renders it incredible. For it is found to be 


T 2 ſuperior 
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ſupetior to that, which was ſent out many ages afterwards, when Greece 
was in the height of it's power, and engaged with a very formidable 
enemy, at a time, when their lives, and liberties, and all that could be 
dear to them, were in the utmoſt danger. I have likewiſe introduced the 
evidence of two perſons of great conſequence ; Metrodorus of Lampſacus, 
and Anaxagoras of the ſame place, who was the preceptor of Socrates, 
They both lived in the region called afterwards Troas ; and muſt have 
been acquainted with the opinion of the natives, and the hiſtory of the 
place. They both maintained that the Ilias was an allegory, and that 
no ſuch war was carried on as deſcribed by Homer. Steſichorus, an an- 
cient writer maintained the ſame. to the | laſt. Demetrius, ſo often men- 
tioned by Strabo, was born at Scepſis, a place of repute and ſcience, to- 
. wards the bottom of Mount Ida; bordering upon the very ſcene of thoſe 
great actions which are diſplayed in the Poem. But he never could diſ- 
cover the leaſt veſtige of Troy; nor deviſe where the city ſtood. Strabo 

was equally uncertain: for the natives could afford no intelligence; or if 
any was obtained, it proved inconſiſtent, and of little moment. Of theſe 
inconſiſtences, and contradictions, many inſtances have been given; and 
the reſult of the whole has been, that both the place, and the hiſtory, with 
which it is connected, was a poetical apologue : whatever truth remained, 
ad borrowed and tranſpoſed, being originally of another clime. 


This inveſtigation I more readily undertook, as it affords an excellent 
contraſt with the ſacred writings. The more we ſearch into the very 
ancient records of Rome or Greece, the greater darkneſs and uncertainty 
enſue. None of them can ſtand the teſt of cloſe examination, Upon a 
minute inſpeQion all becomes dark and doubtful, and often inconſiſtent. 
But when we encounter the Sacred Volume, even in parts of far higher 

* ETno10,0; in vn life won. Photius . 431. 


antiquity, 


1 


antiquity, the deeper we go, the greater treaſure we find. The various 
parts are ſo conſiſtent, that they afford mutual illuſtration; and the more 
earneſtly we look, the greater light accrues, and conſequently the greater 
ſatisfaction. So it has always appeared to me, who have looked diligently, 

and examined; and'l truſt, I have not been miſtaken. | 


There is certainly a great deal of falſe, and unprofitable hiſtory tranſ- | 
mitted to us; no perſon can be ſo hardy, as to deny it. And it muſt ever 
be of ſervice to true knowledge to prune the Tree of ſcience of it's 
ſpurious and ſuperfluous branches. Should what I have here written be 
true, I hope my word will be taken in things of more conſequence. 


APPE N D 1 X. 


Farther Obſervations upon the lines quoted from Homer's 
Odyſſea. L. 1x. v. 21, &c. &c. 


In the paſſage, to which I allude, Ulyfles is made firſt of all to diſcover 
himſelf to Alcinoüs, by informing him of his name, and family. Ew 
Oduoevg Aatpriadns. He then tells him the place of his habitation, and the 
iſlands in it's vicinity. 0 Dao IE BN 

Naueraw & IHA evdciehov, & I opog curn 
Nyperoy £ivoouPvnov, cprrpetss* api de vnc 
TloAAai ver 1. make o,£00v annAyot, 
Agduyyor Te Eapey Te, xa vAneroa Zaxurbes. 


We are now brought to the affected part, in which there ſeems to be a 
corruption of the text: and this evil is of long ſtanding, having been 
1 admitted 


. oK ] 


admitted into the text before the time of Strabo, or the Scholiaſts. The 
Hero in deſcribing, his own ifland Ithaca is made to ſay, 


Avry 9: ySaparn Wuvunepraty v &N jau 
Hpog CO ( d Y ave wpng nw" f nehuovre)\ 
Tpny4* ark wyaby xeporoPDog* uri , 

He Vang SUV2 [cul Y AUXEPWTEDOY. anno. 18e at. 


Before I proceed to the chief object in view, I ſhall' take notice of. 
the Poet's words, when he deſcribes the ifland as y% pany manmcorary.. 
The term ua is interpreted by the Scholiaſt and Strabo, hw and des 
preſſed.----5Izaky Yap 1 TATE, Hou Waparky. Strabo B. 10. P. 697. The 
Scholiait aſks very properly----@ws & wavvrepreory ;- if it were low, how can 
it be ſiyled very high? But with due ſubmiſſion both to the Scholiaſt and 
Strabo, I do not think that they have preciſely taken the Poet's mean- 
ing, who, if examined, will prove his beſt interpreter. He introduces 
the word y9% parc not merely as low, but to ſignify plain and level; in 
oppoſition to 761%; «-, which follows. Thus he ſpeaks of two rocks; one 
of which was high with a ſharp ſummit- eg xovÞy. The other though 
high was more level, and ſmooth—roy 85 ETEOY TKROTMTEAOY XIaparNuregov, - 
Odyſſ. M. v. 73. and v. 101. Conformably to this Heſychius renders 
YI x px -i ο H= luaheg. Hence it is eaſy to anſwer the queſtion of the 
Scholiaſt —w:; -2y Tawvrzpraſoy; for the higheſt ground may be ſmooth: 
and level, and the loweſt rough and uneven: High ground, when thus 
level and ſmooth is by our Navigators ſtiled table-land; of which there 
is a remarkable inſtance. at the Cape of Good Hope, which gives name to 
the Bay. The Grecians called any eminence of this fort Tpari{a. Such 
was this high ground, which the Poet ſtyles. x9zpany .manipramn.. 


191 


As the Ifland Ithaca lay for the moſt part in a direction eaſt and weft, 
it was Homer's deſign to give a deſcription of it, as it extended wpog CoÞov, 
70 the weſt, and afterwards to proceed to the other extremity—wpo; nw, 
t5wards the eaſt, But in the midſt of this deſcription a parentheſis has by 
miſtake been formed, the moſt unfortunate, that ever was deviſed : and the 
text in conſequence of it has been corrupted, to the ruin of the Poct's 


pirpole. We are firſt told of the Ifland, 


Avury de X“ @evreprary £v &M NL 
Less Sehe. — Then comes the parentheſis— 5 


(&. de 7 aveubs Wp9g Nw T He 1e) 
To theſe is added abſolute, and without any connexion or ſupport---- 


1 Tord: Which appears to be contrary to the Poet's meaning; and 
contrary to grammatical uſage. But there is another circumſtance, which 
requires conſideration. The other Iſlands do not lie as repreſented to 
the eaſt; but for the moſt part in a contrary direQion : of which we 
may be certified by the beſt Geographers of old, and by Spon, Cellarius, 
and d'Anville of the Moderns. Dulichium was a very ſmall iſland, and 
may not be preciſely determined. But the two larger Zacynthus, and 
Same, called alſo Cephalenia, lay to the weſt, in a quite contrary ſituation 
to that ſuppoſed above. The preſent reading therefore cannot be true, 
and the original meaning of the Poet has been unwarrantably corrupted, 


Therefore to eſtabliſh the true reading, I ſhall take away the parentheſis, 
and proceed upon this principle; ; that the Poet intended in this paſſage to 


x The plain verſion is as follows : 
Fthaca is fituated in the fea with high table land to the weſt : (but the other iſlands lie to the ef ) rough, 
Some make a ſtop at the end of the firſt line, and read—Tlpe; Cp, (as & Y arte pes nw T niorrs) 
Tonyua. To the weſt, (but the other * are to the eaft) rough. Either way it deem to approach to 


give 
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give a ſhort deſcription of the Iſland as it lay eaſt and weſt. And inſtead : 
of the words---a: 3: 7 æveuhe, 1 would read avrap I she, by which means 
the whole paſſage will be renderedwintelligible, and at the ſame time 
conſonant to the truth. 


Aury I: X%Papuonn TT AVUTEPTATY EV * N Kea * 
IIpog o GUTHD ve pg nc NEALOY TS - 
TpnNeνμ 


The land lies high and ſmooth to the weſt, but apart to the eaſt and ring: 
fun very rough. He adds- A ain eee however rough, it 
produces an excellent race of people, 

Ov Ti-eywye 7 
Hg yams dura ua * E ο 1e ai.” 
There is nothing in the whole world more acceptable and plegjng in m 
fight. 

The poet in another place ſpeaks of the Iſland as in general rugged, 

and unfit for riding 


HH Tot TDC, xa. BT I Nfg E510.” - | 15 5 
Odyſſ. N. 242. 2 

He ſtyles it xpavan, mamoAooray,. g =o 
au, auer. xupc, dia · Helych, 5 
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Concerning the fountion of Trop erbe, 10 . idea of 
Homer. 


Though the hiftory of the Trojan war, as deſeribed by Homer, is a 
fable; and probably no ſuch City ever exiſted in the region, where he 
has placed it; yet he formed in idea a ſcene of action, and that ſcene he 
diverſified with a number of objects. Theſe upon examination we ſhall 
fmd more, preciſely pointed out, than is uſual in a fiction, and the Poet 
in general will appear very conſiſtent. Vet notwithſtanding this accu- 
racy he has been often miſunderſtood, and his purpoſe miſtaken. It may 
poſſibly be of ſervice to thoſe, who read him, and particularly to young 

Perſons, to have ſome of theſe miſtakes pointed out, and his meaning 
aſcertained. | 


23 


A wrong notion about the nume Troy. 

It ſhall therefore be my firſt endeavour to obviate a notion, which has 
ſometimes obtained, that the name of Tpom, Troy, in Homer never relates 
to a City, but to the region called in later times FTroas. For they ſay that 
the City was by moſt Geographers, and particularly by the natives ſtyled 
llium. But this is a miſtake in reſpect to the Poet: for there are num 
berleſs paſſages in the Ilias, which ſnew, that by the name of oy the 
chief City was bgnified, and not the region adjacent. 


Achilles early aha; firſt Book: tells Ae ge that his ks 1 in n Briſcis | 
ſhould be awpy Pe: whenever the Grecians took 5 City T Ne) nn 4 
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wo: wor Tomy evriixeev cZakoamato. A. 129. 


Hector deſcribes it as evrvpyes, well fortified, 
EiTroxey N UA Toorny EUTUpPY OY EAYTE. H. Tl. 


When Patroclus drives the Trojans before him it is ſaid 
Ev9a x: Urrud Tpom s N beg AN ν 
IIa rp oN uro X<ipog. H. 698. 


Then would the Grecians have taken Troy with it's Tifty gates through the 
proweſs of Patroclus. The fame is repeated upon the attack made by 
Achilles. Þ. 544+ The terms, which the Poet here uſes, wTvpyor, evrangeo, 
brrvder, and which deſcribe a place well fortified with towers, and with 
goodly walls, and lofty gates, cannot relate to a region, but manifeſtly 
denote a City fo ſecured. Indeed the firſt quotation is ſufficient to evince 
this, where Troy is expreſſly called, 79) Tem, the City Troy. It may 
therefore appear unneceſſary to have ſaid ſo much upon the ſubject: 
but as I have known the opinion blindly maintained, it ſeemed not 
amiſs to give it a full confutation. Strabo certainly does make uſe of 
the word Troja for the region Troas; but that does not hinder it's being 


adapted to a City by the Poet. 


Opinions concerning the ſituation of the Camp and City. 


Homer places the Camp of the Grecians upon the Helleſpont; and be- 
tween the camp and city, which was inland, lay the Plain of Troy, the 
2 of all the heroic actions. The queſtion therefore is, what are we 
to underſtand by the Helleſpont? Herodotus ſuppoſes it to be that nar- 


row paſs towards the bottom of the Propontis, by which Europe was di- 
| | vide 
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vided from Aſia: and that on the eaſtern fide it reached from Lampſacus 


to Abydus. L. v. C. 117..P. 435. Other writers have been of the ſame | 


opinion: Strabo particularly: ſeems to favour it. L. 2. P. 180. and-L. 13. 
P. 873. | 


But this narrow ftith at the mouth of the Propontis, was not above 
ſeven furlongs acroſs, and is ſaid by Mr, Wood, to be ſo like a river, that 
a perſon, who did not know the contrary, would from it's appearance, 
judge it to be nothing elſe. But the Helleſpont of Homer was a part of 
the ſea, called by the Helladian Greeks Ægean: a name which ſeems not 
to have been known by the Greeks of Aſia. He deſcribes it, as wide, 
large, extenſive, and even boundleſs ;. alſo as foaming, boiſterous, dark, and 
Army. | 
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In none of theſe inſtances did the Poet by the Helleſpont, mean the 
Canal of Abydus, though it was by ſome writers taken in that acceptation. 
He would never have called the ſea wide, where it was moſt narrow, nor 
large and boundleſs, where it was moſt contracted. He always ſpeaks of it 
with a greater latitude, and deſcribes it as a portion of the ſea; hence it 
is often ſtyled by him, wovres, ag, 9akerox, terms inconſiſtent with a mere 
ſtrait or channel. It is true, that this ſtrait widens above, as people pro- 
ceed upwards, quite to Lampſacus, which ſome make the ultimate of the 
Helleſpont that way and the Deity of that place is called Deus Helleſ- 


2 pontiacus. 
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pontiacus. But who ever placed Troy at Lampſacus or near it? The 
Helleſpont of Homer was the upper part of the Ægean Sea; though he 
calls it not by that name. It bounded Myſia to the eaſt, where ſtood the 


city Gargara, near Ida Gargarus. Gargara ſunt in Myſid, que eft Helleſponti 
Provincia. Macrob. L. 5. C. 20. P. 362. 


Farther Proofs, 


In conformity to this, when people go and come, and affairs are «ran{- | 
acted in the Grecian Camp, the whole is repreſented as carried on near 


the ſea, and ſeaſhore. Thus when Chryſes, the Prieſt of Apollo departs 
from the tent of Agamemnon, it is ſaid of him, 


By by ON, wy Wopex Jug WoAuPus Co DIaAxT on A. 34. 


He bent his way ſorrowing by the ſhore of the hoarſe reſounding 2 
like manner, when the Heralds are ſent after Briſeis to the tent 
Achilles, they go by the ſtrand, or ſeaſide. 


To d' axormrs Bar D Du d arpuyecro. A. 327. 
They went unwillngly along the ſeaſhore. 
Achilles is afterwards deſcribed, as e in a n ſtate. 


O «© E TOA, 0 0WY, ETIL OLVOTTR W'OYTOY. A. 350, 

Upon the beach of the Baary ſea, and poring on the darkſome deep. The Ships 
of the Grecians are repreſented as drawn up- -N O' adog eg. A. 248. 
upon the ſame ſeaſhore. When after the fatigue of the day the other 


Grecians retire to their tents; Achilles lies down, and repoſes upon the 
Hare beach. 


NN 
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He lay deeply moaning with his Myrmidons around bim upon the More of the 
boiſterous ſea, in a part clear of weeds, where the waves were continually. 


beating. 


Many other inſtances might be brought to prove, that the Helleſpont 
of Homer was part. of the ſea. The very terms of which it is compounded 
('Exas worreg) manifeſtly ſhew it. The terms alſo dag, and Yaruooe, by 
which it is often deſcribed, cannot be otherwiſe applied: eſpecially when 
they are accompanied with the words we, wN De Seg, eg. 


As beth the City and the camp are by Homer thus uniformly deſcri- 
bed, as upon, or near, the ſea, thoſe Perſons, who have placed them in 
this fituation below Abydus, ſhould have ſhewn that the Helleſpont 
was here. Otherwiſe they appear in continual contradiction to the words 
of the Poet, if taken in their common acceptation. Yet I do not re- 
member, that this was ever performed. 


The ſituation of the City farther deſcribed. 


Though many like Strabo have very properly brought the City ſome- 
what lower down towards Ilium, and the Pagus Ilienfium, yet they 
do not make it anſwer to the idea of Homer. He places it at the 
moſt ſouthern part of Mount Ida, called Lectum, Gargarus, and An- 
tandros. It muſt therefore have been ſome few miles beyond the City, 
built afterwards by Antigonus, and called Antigonia, and Alexandrea 

Troas; 
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Troas; which was upon the ſeacoaſt, and neareſt to the mountain of: 
any, To this part of the Ida, which is diſtinguiſhed by the names above, . 
the Poet often brings Jupiter, and other Deities; and. from. this- emi- 


nence they looked down upon the City and Plain, and had àa view of 
every thing, which was going forward. We have an inſtance to this 


; purpoſe in the eighth book, where Jupiter is brought to Gargarus, and. 
has a full view. of the Camp and City. 
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J have mentioned, that this part of Ida was alſo called Lectum: and 
hither Juno is repreſented as leading the God of ſleep, in, order to lull: 
Jupiter to reſt. 


IS,» &' ina) , ; pATEpAX : Dypeey , 

Atta . v..28 3. 
Jupiter at laſt awakes, and looks down upon the field of battle; where 
he ſees. the Trojans put to flight, and Hector lying wounded upon the 
plain. 

Exrepæ. & & ed 48. N νẽb -O. v. 8. 


This place of proſpect was a great way from the Propontic Helleſ- 
pont, and Abydus, as we may learn from the beſt. Geographers.. The 
beginning of this narrow paſs is by Pliny placed at the Promontory 
Trapeza, which he ſays was * eighteen miles above Dardanus. Im- 
petum, {forte initium) deinde ſumit Helleſpontus—Promontorium id appellavi- 


1 It ſhould probably be octo, eight, for Strabo makes. the diſtance 0 ſtadia.— M. P. 8. .: Antoni- 
nus * of it as nine miles compleat.. 
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nus Trapezam. Ab ro decem millia paſſuum Abydum oppidum, ubi anguſtiæ 
eptem fladiorum. L. 5. C. 32. p. 288. Now the diſtance from the 
Southern part of Ida muſt have been very conſiderable, as we may learn 
from the liſt of places afforded by Pliny, moſt of which lay between. 
He begins from the ſouth, where was the paſſage through the mountain, 
by which armies paſſed, and the next place, that occurred, was Hamaxitus. 
Hein Cebrenia, ipſague Troas, Antigonia dicta, nunc Alexandria, Colonia 
Romanorum ; Oppidum Nee; Scamander, amnis navigabilis ; et in promontorio 
quondam Sigeum oppidum ; dem Portus Acbivorum, in quem influit Xanthus 
Simoenti junctus, flagnumque prius faciens Palæſcamander.— Extra ſimum 
ſunt Rhetea littora, R heteo, Dardanis et Ariſbe oppidis habitata- 4 Rhæteo 
Dardanium oppidum parvum, abęſt ſtadia 70. Inde 18 M. promontorium Tra- 
peza, unde primum concitat ſe Helleſpontus. L. v. C. 30. p. 282. The 
order of places, as afforded by Herodotus, is much the ſame. He men- 
tions Antandros, which ſtood at the foot of Ida, but beyond it to the 
ſouth, and which Xerxes in his march did not viſit, but paſſed it on 
his left hand. The next taken notice of upwards is the Regio Ilienſium, 
Scamander, Illium, Rhœteum, Ophrynium, Dardanus, Abydus. L. 7. 
C. 42. p. 530. Strabo gives the diſtances of ſome of theſe places, 
proceeding in a different courſe from north to ſouth. p. 889. Era wv 
pr AS x. 2. . After Abydus we meet with the promontory Dardanis 
=--and a City Dardanus, ſeventy ſtadia (nearly nine miles) belpw the 
former : and between them runs the river Rbodins.--- Near 10 theſe is a 
face called Ophrynium, in which it a grove ſacred to Hector upon an emin= 
ence, and a marſhy pot called Pteleus, Next in order comes Rheteum, where 
is a City, fituated upon high ground; and hence a length of Jeacoaft called 
MHanteum, where is to be ſeen the Tamb and Temple of Ajax.---- After this 


Ine meet with tve rums of the City Srgeum ; and the naval encampment of 
7he 
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2 Grecians :- aif5 a place called. Stomalimna, tohere the $ camander bas. it's: 
5 outlet to the ſea.----T he length of the ſeacoaſt. from the Rhatean Promontory - 
to the Tomb of Achilles. at Sigeum amounts in a ſtrait line to fixty. fladia: 
near ſeven miles and a half. He afterwards ſpeaks of Chryſa, Lariſſa, 
Hamaxitus, and other places to the ſouth near Lectum, and ſays, that 
they were all within view- of Ilium. But it muſt have been a very 
diſtant view; for he deſcribes it as < dic 01 Sato, „ (1% pw Ae about ; 
two hundred ſtadia, and perhaps a few more, which muſt be equal to 
twenty ſix miles. L. 13. p. 902. B. At the ſame time he mentions, . 
that Abydus above was about the like diſtance, or rather leſs. Hence 


the whole interval from Abydus to the Cities above ſpecified was about 
fifty Miles. 


We have a particular account of the diſtances of ſome of the principal 
places in the Itinerary of Antoninus, p. 334. : 
Abydus | 
Dardanus MP. IX. | | 
Ilium MP. XII. 
Troas MP. XVI. 
Antandros MP. XXXV. 


Here it is proper to take notice, that the City Antandros ſtood to- 
wards the bottom of Ida, but on the ſouthern ſide, contrary to Lectum, 
and Gargarus on the northern ſide, where the Gods are ſuppoſed to have 
taken their ſtation. We are informed by the Itinerary, that the whole in- 
terval was ſeventy and two miles. Hence we may form ſome judgment 
of the diſtance of Abydus from Lectum, which was nearer. 


Ptolemy affords us the latitudes of the chief places in this part of 
Phrygia in degrees and parts: but his account does not ſeem to have been 
accurately 
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accurately transſmitted. Thoſe, with which we are principally concerned, 
ſtand as follow. p. 135. 

Abydus pA » 8. s 419. 15. 


Ilium E. . . 
Scamandri 5 8 
Oſtia #-" . 0 


Lectum H. . 40% 20- 


[ have inſerted Ilium 41e. though it is not introduced by Ptolemy till 
p. 137, where it is placed in the ſame degree of latitude, as the caman- 
der, near which it ſtood. The interval between Abydus and Lectum, if 
the numbers are true, is in extent fifty five minutes of a degree, or 
about 63 miles and a quarter. The diſtance cannot be preciſely ob- 
tained from Antoninus, as he does not mention Lectum. It is however 
taken notice of by Strabo, who ſeems to make the interval much leſs; 
and in extent not above fifty miles; of which, he ſays, the city Ilium 
made nearly one half. This half : lay—e# dic %00 101 Sato, q peiRpo TA 
oy, within the compaſs of two hundred ſtadia, or ſomewhat more (about 26 
miles) from the city to Lectum. But from Ilium to Abydus was not 
quite ſo far--- per eyyviegw 4 Abu. Strabo L. 13. P. 902. | 


Let us then. abide by the ſmaller diſtance, and form our judgment 
accordingly. -, When therefore the Poet brings his Deities to Lectum and 
Gargarus to ſee the ſcene of operation; that ſcene could not be near 
Abydus. - And when Jupiter is deſcribed - 


Ei opc T owowv: TE Troy Kot g ANauws; 


neither the City, nor the Ships were fifty miles off. FED why do 1 
mention Abydus at the extremity of the region? Even the river Sca- 
mander, and Ilium ſeated near it, were at the diſtance of twenty ſix 

X miles, 


1 
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* thus preciſely ſtated by Strabo. At the ſame time the whole 
Country was divided by ridges of hills, which paſſed from the foot of 
Mount Ida to the ſea and precluded any diſtant view. In ſhort the 
Poet's intention was to place the Deities in a ſituation, where they 
.could look down, and have an immediate and near view of the City, 
and plain, and all the proceſs of war. This was impoſſible at the 
diſtance of twenty ſix miles, or even of ten. The Poet uniformly deſ- 
cribes a near view; ſuch as they had at other times from the beautiful 
hill Callicolone, which ſtood almoſt in the field of battle. To this there 
may be objected that the City Troy, according to the diſpoſition aboye, 
not only could not have been near Abydus, but not even in the vicinity 
of the Simoeis or Scamander. It muſt have ſtood many miles to the 
ſouth of theſe rivers, which makes the Poet appear quite inconſiſtent. I 
anſwer, moſt undoubtedly : and every Writer of a complicated fable will 
be always more or leſs inconſiſtent. If the City was near the Scamander, 
he ſhould never have ſent his Gods twenty fix, or thirty, miles ſouth to 
| get a view of it, Or vice ver/a, if he would bring his Jupiter to the 
eminence at Ida, he ſhould: have placed his City and the ſhips as many 
miles nearer, where they might be plainly ſeen, And indeed he did place 
them much nearer, as has been ſhewn, | 


But here we argue, as if the two rivers mentioned by Pliny, Ptolemy, 
and other Writers, were the real Simoeis, and Scamander ; of which I 
much doubt. For this part of Phrygia, at the ſuppoſed æra of the Trojan 
war, was poſſeſſed by Thracians, by whom moſt of the places were de- 
nominated. Strabo L. 13. p. 883. But when afterwards the Æolian 
Colonies got poſſefiion of the Country, they added other names, and 
tried to make the fitus locorum correſpond with the deſcription given 


by the Poet. But this could never be uniformly effected; for the Wri- 
beets ters 
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ters could never agree. Of this we may reſt aſſured, "thai if the Hill 
Lectum was the place of proſpect, the objects to be ſeen mult have been 
near it. The Portus Achivorum, and the naval encampment, and the 
City above, could not have ſtooil, where they have been placed by Pliny 
and Strabo; and where they have been vainly ſought for by modern 
Travellers. Between the ſeacoaſt and Hamaxitus ſtood Troy, according 
to the deſcription of the Poet. Hamaxitus itſelf was fituated beneath 
Lectum, as We are informed by. Strabo- — TW, A: r. UTOX: S TUENNS 1 


Avatiros, L. 13. p- 901. 


An Objection. 


Here we may be aſked, how it comes te paſs, if this be the ſituation 
of Troy, that the two rivers ſo particularly mentioned in it's vicinity are 
not here to be found? To this I anſwer, that there may be ſuch 1 rivers, - 
though not -yet diſcovered, as theſe parts have not been properly. viſited. 
But whether there be any ſtreams or not, cannot avail againſt the diſpoſi- 
tion of Troy above given; which is fourided upon the evidence both of 
Homer, and Virgil. If there be any failing, they muſt anſwer it, for 
it does not belong to me to make good any deficiency. Dr. Pocock 
examined part of the Country about 'Troas, called now Eſki-Stamboul, 
He went ſo far eaſt as to arrive at ſome hot baths and falt ſprings: ſuch 
as were known to have been in the Campus Haleſius, and the Trageſiæ 
Salinz, But he did not go ſufficiently ſouth, to make any diſcoveries in 
thoſe parts. He however mentions a ſtream, called by the Natives A ychſu, 
which probably was an arm of ſome river. I have in my poſſeſſion a 
Copy of a large Map of Troas, communicated ſome Fears ago by the 


i The . Cilleus near Antandros, Strabo L. 13. P. 911. 
X 2 ingenious 
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ingenious Author of Balbeck and Palmyra. It contains an ample view of 
Troas, as it now appears: and there are to be ſeen ſeveral fountains and 
ſtreams, which croſs the Country eaſtward, and ſeem to be connected with 
| ſome more notable river, by which they are carried in a different direction 
to the ſea, Here perhaps may be one day found the Scamander of the. 
Poet, 


The evidence of Virgil concerning the Place of Troy. 


To the arguments above-let me add the authority of Virgil concerning 
the ſituation of this City. He places it within ſight of Tenedos, and, 
as it is intimated, oppoſite to it. Eft in conſpectu Tenedos, From this 
Iſland the two ſerpents came, by which Laocoon and his ſons were lain. 

Ecce autem gemini a Tenedo tranquilla per alta, 
7 Horreſco reſerens) immenſis orbibus, angues 
Incumbunt pelago. L. 2. v. 203. 


The ſame hiſtory is given by Quintus Smyrnæus, but he calls the iſland, 
whence they came, Calydne. There was a cluſter of Iſlands near Tenedas 
called Kaauorm ; hence this iſland had this name among others. 
| 4» Ts Kanvovyy 
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By which we find, that this Post alſo places Tenedos oppoſite to Troy. 
Virgil likewiſe deſeripes the City as directly under Antandros, which he 

repreſents as one of the ſummits of Ida, Here Eneas built his Ships--- 
| FR | Claſſemque ſub ipſd 

Antandro ac Phrygiz malimur montibus Ideæ. 
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The City Antandros was in Myfta to the ſouth of Ida. It ſtood Inland 


and upon' no particular eminence; but this was a ſummit of the moun- 
tain, and the region immediately below was called Antandria, and was 
near Hamaxitus and Neandria. Strabo L. 13. p. 903. The ſame 
Writer ſpeaks of another eminence of Ida, which he ſtyles Cylleus, and 
places it between Mount Gargara and Antandros---O;os perxZv Tapyuowy 
ou Arr. L. 13. p. 911. To this Hill Antandros) Æneas ſeems to 
have retired with his Father, the night, when the City was burnt, and 
beneath the ſame he built his ſhips; at it was a part of Lectum, the neareſt 
to the ſea, and the moſt convenient for the conſtructing and launching of 
a fleet. Hence he ſays, that he built his ſhips-=-ſub ipſa Antandro; 
cloſe under the Mountain, immediately beneath it. All theſe circumſtan- 
ces prove plainly, where the City Troy is placed by Homer ; and we may 
be aſſured, that it was not far from the Troas Alexandrea built after- 
wards upon the coaſt, and not far from Hamaxitus towards the bottom of 
Ida. Hence it is, that the judgment of Paris is referred to this part 
of the mountain, which was from him called alſo Alexandrea.—Ax:£zy- 
dostæy, ons erg Heeg Kot yvar Oaouv uTo T8 Iapsdog. Strabo. L. 13. P- 964. 
All theſe places, which were reputed to have been in the vicinity of 
Troy, are far removed from the narrow paſs of the ſuppoſed Helleſpont; 
and many miles diſtant from Ilium, and the Pagus Ilienſis below. The 
City Antandros beyond Adramyttium was ſtill farther. | 


This lower .part of Ida had many names as we have ſeen, and among 
theſe was Olympus, whither Jupiter, and other Deities betook themſelves 
to have a view of the City and plain. This muſt be diſtinguiſhed from 
the heavenly Olympus, where the Gods aſſembled in council, 

Zeus ds Yew -ayophy Woncraro ECT IREpowvog 
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As this: latter eminence abounded with ridges and necks: of land, one 
would imagine, that it was a hill upon earth. But we are informed, 
that it was not: ſo; and the Poet very, plainly. ſhews. the difference in 
ſeveral places, but particularly ©. v. 2. and v. 45. Here Jupiter is 
repreſented as. going, from Olympus in. heaven to Ida Gargarus.---His 
way lay pETTNYVG. e T5 He 0v34)8---=Whence it. appears, .that they were 
widely ſeparated. But. this Ida Gargarus, the ſame as Lectum and 
Antandros, at leaſt a neighbouring ſummit of the ſame. mountain, had 
alſo the name of Olympus. There were ſeveral ſo called, and among 
theſe Strabo mentions. one upon Ida near Antandria in Troas. Eis Nes 
(Ovures) rug Ins xeon AvravOpiays ; 


Hither Menelaus was ordered to repair, and offer a facrifice, before.” 
he left the Country; 


r % 4&7 IJ, Lore 
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The ſame Writer informs us, that this part of that ſouthern ridge was 
indifferently called both Olympus and Ida. Tu. v. 1599 N T Onvprro 
TUYKENVpueuag WONAGKKIgy WE 0. aur 005, HTUTETY., L. 10. p. 720. Here I 
muſt repeat my argument, that the City Troy was affigned 'by Homer 

to the moſt ſouthern part of Troas. Here it was bounded by Mount Ida 
under different denominations, and ſeparated from Adramyttium and Myſia 
below. With this part of Troas, and with this only, the chief articles 
in the hiſtory of Troy, can be made to correſpond... 


Tray 
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Troy as repreſented by Homer. 


I have mentioned it, as my opinion, that no ſach City as Troy in 
Phrygia ever exiſted, and for this I have given my reaſons. But ſhould 
any perſon be deſirous to confute me, it will give me ſo little concern to 

be convinced, that I ſhall be glad to paint out the only way, by which 
it can be effected. Whoever, as a Traveller, viſits this part of the coaſt, 

which is bounded by the Archipelago, ſhould confine himſelf to the 
particular ſpot, where Lectum and Antandros ſtood, and which ſeems 
to have been never explored. The Mountain here forms a promontory 
near Eſki-Stamboul; which promontory is now called Cape Bebouro 
according to D' Anville, but by others Cape Baba. This was formerly 

Lectum, and near it to the north are the ruins of ancient Troas Alexan- 

drea. Whoever will be at the pains to ſearch towards the bottom of 
this mountain towards the eaſt, beyond thoſe ſtately ruins, may poſſibly 
obtain intelligence, with which the Greeks and Romans were not acquain= 


ted. Names of places, though liable to ſome alteration, yet ſurvive 
for ages, and if any tradition of ſuch a City remains, it is to be ſought 
for here; for in this part of the region ſtood the Troy of Homer, and 
here only can it be looked for with any proſpect of ſucceſs, Though 
after all, the diſcovery of the City will never prove the certainty of the 
Mar. 


: Concerning 


L. % J 


Concerning Hamaxitus. 


It has been mentioned in a former Treatiſe as my opinion, that this 
City is alluded to by Homer, when he ſpeaks of the flight of Hector, 
and the purſuit of Achilles. 


. 5 4 ' — ; 
Tery,c05 ay vn. ex HAT. or £oovorro. X. 148. 


This article I ſhall take the liberty to conſider again. It is generally 

ſuppoſed, that by the term | «patireg was fignified a highway, where 

carriages paſſed dg apatnaros. Schol. But to me it appears to ſignify 

the City of that name near Troy. Homer expreſſes the name Amaxitus 

without an aſpirate; whereas all the Writers of Hellas uniformly prefix 
the ſpirit. But this omiſſion is of little conſequence : for the Cities of 
Troas were peopled by the olians from Cuma: and the whole region 

belonged to them, as we learn from Strabo. L. 13. p. 877. He ſays 

in conſequence of it, that Troas and Æolis were the ſame, the one. 
being a part of the other. Now the Zolians were remarkable for leaving 
out the aſpirate. ᷑oles aſperum ſemper vertunt in tenuem, quem ob id 
H. Stephanus.,/Eolicum. vocat, ipſoſque olas iawrings.. Jacobus Zuin- 
gerus de Dialectis. They pronounced e for Joc, alcna, for Ila: 
conſequently ApaFiros for Ahab neg. 


The City Hamaxitus was the firſt place, that occurred to perſons after 
they had got through that: paſſage of Mount Ida, by which people 
paſſed upwards from Myſia and the ſouthern regions, to Troas, and 

llium. It is the fame through which Xerxes marched, as we learn 
from Herodotus. L. 7. C. 42. p. 530. Stephanus Byzantinus ſpeaks 
of it as a: ſmall City. *Apa&irog worn: 1 "T pwarog.. It is .alſo men- 

_ tioned. 


0 7 7 
tioned by Pliny, Troadis primus locus Hamaxitus, dein Cebrenia, ipſa- 
que Troas, nunc Alexandrea ; oppidum Nee (five Neandria} Vol. 1. L. 
5. p. 282. The Poet's purpoſe in general was to give an account of the 
gight and death of Hector: and in the lines alluded to he deſcribes the 
commencement of this flight, and it's direction in reſpet to Troy. The 
Trojans had been all driven into the City excepting Hector only. He 
took his ſtand before the Scæan gate, and there waited the approach of 
Achilles. But when he ſaw-him-advance—Z::vy III NIE Nr E HATH ET 
w1k.09Yy his heart failed him: and he betook himſelf to flight. Why he did 
not retreat into the City, and how Achilles got between him and the 
wall, are circumſtances not eafy to be explained. - That he fled is certain, 
and the firſt object, which he paſſed,” was the Ke, or wild figtree, which 
ſtood near the walk of the City. This is plain from the words of Andro- 
mache to Hector, -who-begs of him not to engage at a diſtance, but to 
marſhal his troops near this tree, which -was- under the wall. - 


Ade de 5yoov wap. Epircoy, ey Her [OAT o 7 
Aue ESL Wot, A eo ETAETO TELY,0G. Z. 433 


This and the oxo741 Or place , proſpect, were the two firſt objects, 
which they paſſed. This flight could not have been in any road or high- 
way, as may be ſeen from the nature of the place. F or Troy is ſaid to 
have had ſeven gates, from each of which we may preſume, that a road 
paſſed- into the Country. If any ſuch were in his way, he muſt have 
croſſed it. For if ever he had taken his courſe in it, he muſt have fled 
every ſtep from the City: whereas his endeavour was to get to the wall 
and towers, but he was prevented by Achilles. If he ever took the con- 
trary way, he left the City behind him; which cannot be ſuppoſed : for- 
his flight throughout was Tex0g alen in” en, all the way under the wall, 

| Y His 


1 


His Father and Friends beheld him, and were near enough to ſpeak 
to him. 


From theſe circumſtances I am induced to believe, that by the words, 
nat alf eroevorro, was meant, that the two Heroes in their courſe went 
eaſtward, in a direction towards the next City. For that City, as has been 
ſhewn, ſtood under Ida Lectum ; and, according to the Poet's deſcription, 
Troy muſt have been in the like ſituation to the weſt; for the Hills of 
Ida in this part extended exactly eaſt and weſt. The Scæan Gate, from 
which they ſet out, fronted the naval encampment and the ſea. When 
therefore they left this, and had gone round ſome conſiderable part of the 
wall, they went in an eaſtward direction, and the City i Hamaxitus fronted 
them. They came at laſt to ſome ſprings, which they paſſed, and one 


of them is ſaid to have been hot, and covered with a thick vapour: 


'H pi ya * vdr Apt" piety * de xcreryog 

Tusrat £5 curng, woe Wu30G -H. X. 149. 
Dr. Pocock, as has been ſhewn, found in his reſearches to the eaſt of 
Troas ſuch warm fountains together with baths and buildings, ſome of 
which ſeemed of great antiquity, Troy muſt have been, by the hiſtory 
given in the Ilias, but a few miles from Troas, which ſtood very near 
Lectum, but upon the ſca. And as theſe hot ſprings are above it to 
the caſt, they may probably be ſome of thoſe mentioned in the Haleſian 
plain, and at the Trageſean ſaltſprings near Hamaxitus. The natural 
hiſtory of the Country agrees well with the ſituation of Troy, as deſ- 
cribed by Homer; and the vicinity of Hamaxitus to the eaſt, counten- 
- ances my notion, that it was the object alluded to by the Poet. 


1 In my former Treatiſe, ſtyled Obſervations, I ſpeak of Hamaxitus as not far from the Pagus Ilien- 
Gu. But the interval was too great to admit of any ſuch vicinity. | | 
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T 154505 arty U ex Kar Apagno :r7:vorro, He was all the time under 
the wall, but kept from it. 


Another capital miſtake. — 


Thoſe, who have attempted to give an account of the naval ſtation, 
and the camp of the Grecians have been farther miſtaken by making the 
river Scamander the boundary to the right, and ſouth, So it is repre- 
ſented in the Maps of Dacier, Pope, and Wood. And not only theſe 
later Writers, but all of old, who wrote upon the ſubject, have been 
in like manner deceived. Ptolemy places the naval ſtation upon the 
Propontic Helleſpont, with the river below to the right. Pliny and Strabo 


bring the camp and harbour lower down, but ſtill they make the Sca- 


mander the boundary to the right. But Homer intimates very clearly, 


and repeatedly, that it was to the left; and ſerved as a barrier to the 
north. Upon this account the wall of the Grecian rampart was lower 
here, than in other places, as the river was the chief defence. Here 
Ajax was quartered, and next to him were the Theſſalians under Proteſi- 
Jaus ; and after him Neſtor and Idomeneus: Achilles was upon the right 
with his Myrmidons; and Ulyſſes in the center, that he might be more 
readily applied to on account of his great wiſdom. When therefore 
Agamemnon had occaſion to encourage the whole army, he took his ſtand 


upon the Ship. of Ulyſſes, that he might be heard equally on each fide, 
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In this diſpoſition, as defcribed by the Poet, the. Tents of Achilles are 
upon the right; and thoſe of Ajax upon the left. That Ajax was in 
this ſituation is manifeſt from many paſſages in the Poem; where either 
he himſelf, or thoſe Chieftans, who were neareſt to him, are mentioned. 
When Menelaus wants his aſſiſtance, he is ſaid to find him in this 
ſituation. 


Toy d u anſ eve png em apifipe YH 
Op uv rapes. P. 116. 


He was at the very extreme part of the army upon the left, and there 
was animating his ſoldiers. When the Hero in a time of neceſlity is 
called away from his poſt here to the center, it is ſaid, that Hector 
was not appriſed of the ſlaughter there made ; for he ſtill kept on fight- 
ing upon the left, and upon the banks of the Scamander. 

g Oeare x Nον,V eto TOTE Seridi uo Alcg, 

Aci brug re, X41 cee ιτ ode Wi 'Extwp 

IIevder, ena px pers e pls per jroepratro Warns, 

.Oy fas Was orale E x0/43)0p2, 77 2 LN 

AvSpwy c re pve, Son d' croSeg og opcop⸗ 

Nes 02% 7 ewOt piyauv, M hl Deen. A. 495. 
Upon the death of Patroclus, Menelaus wanted much to find Antilo- 
chus, as being the moſt proper perſon to carry the ſad tidings to his 
friend Achilles; He looked, ſays the Poet 

Toys pan an} our: U, EM Gpt5300 Ya. 

Oupruvos” ETHPLg. P. 682. 
He diſcovered him upon the left of the field of Battle, encouraging bis ſoldiers. 
We have ſeen, that this left wing of the army was ſtationed on the banks 
of the Scamander, in the account before given of Hector, concerning 


| whom 


175 1 
-whom it is laid, that he was 8 upon the Scamander and upon the 
left af. the Grecian army; 


—.——d LA er cp Fepa hvxpvato ν νννοννν 
O95 Wop Wera Lua —-A. 498. 
Here was generally the ſtreſs of battle, for this part was nearer to the 
City according to the diſpoſition of the Poet: and the Trojans do not 
appear willing to engage far to the right; becauſe there was the ſtation 
of a perſon, whom they did not chooſe to provoke— 


—— ere wapa vn avip atog re 

MV. 
Achilles is repreſented as ſenſible of this, and therefore thought himſelf 
-quite ſecure from any attack of the enemy, and accordingly ſays 


Ah de tor .Ty py KNT1 Ku vn pleNcuny 

Exropæ N EB paxns e Ia ow. I. 649. 
T truft, that Hector however eager, will take care not to engage, where my 
Hip and tent ſtand. 


Whoever therefore places Achilles, upon the Scamander, and Ajax and 
his troops at a diſtance from it, is greatly miſtaken, For ſuch a ſtation 
in reſpe& to each of them is quite contrary to the deſign of the Poet, 
It is therefore in vain to look for the City or Ships in this ſituation. 
The whole is contrary to the plain evidence of Homer. 
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Of the Camp and Harbour. 


The naval ſtation of the Greeks is farther ſappoſed to have been be- 
tween the Rhatean and Sigean promontories. But as theſe landmarks 
are not mentioned by Homer, and the Grecian harbour is nowhere 
preciſely ſtated, the opinions upon this article have been rendered very 
precarious. Some Writers have placed thefe headlands upon the Pro- 
pontic Helleſpont, and others lower down, according as fancy directed: 
and as the interval between them was in the ſeveral ſituations very differ- 
ent, they in conſequence of it differed greatly about the extent of the 
Camp, which was bounded by theſe landmarks. Of this I have treated 
before, but I ſhall notwithſtanding recapitulate ſome articles again. MF. 
Wood thinks, that the Rhœtean promontory was the ſame as Cape Barbi- 
eri, which is not leſs than ten miles from Cape Janizary; which he 
ſuppoſes to have been the Sigean. Strabo makes the diſtance. ſixty ſtadia, 
which amount to more. than ſeven. miles; . Solinus repreſents it as forty 
ſtadia, or near five miles; Pliny makes it thirty, about three miles and 
an half. Thus they varied concerning the interval, becauſe they had no 
certain boundaries, from which they could draw a line ; for each deter- 
mined the two extremes according to the ſyſtem; which he had pri- 
vately adopted. And in theſe their unſettled notions they all go contrary 
to the expreſs words of the Poet, who tells us plainly that the Camp 'was. 
narrow, and the people ſtraitened. 

O99- YL) v0 cUpUS WEO £0 :Tvvyoaro YO 
Arytanog , / 49521) T751y0v70 d: N . 33. 
For though the coaſt: was comparatively wide and ample ; yet it could not 
contain all the fhips (in length,) and the Soldiers were in very Cloſe quarters. 
That 


1 


That the Camp could not be of the extent ſuppoſed above, may be 
farther known from the ſituation of Agamemnon, when he ſtood in 
the center ſhip—yeywvzu apPorepwlcy, in order to call aloud to the army on 
each fide, and give them encouragement to do their duty. But if the 
extreme parts of the Camp were as remote, as has been repreſented, 
he muſt have called to little purpoſe, He was at far too great a diſtance 
to be heard. We find in the courſe of the poem meſſages carried, orders 
executed, and viſits made in a ſhort ſpace of time. The army there- 
fore, could not have been ſo widely extended. | 


When Neſtor retires to his own Tent, and brings with him Machaon, 
who had been wounded, Achilles ſees him plainly from 'the ſtern of his 
own ſhip, though he is not quite certain about the perſon who is with 


Nes op S' ex WON 10 Oepoy NyAniau tO 
Tg, 1y9! I: Maygova, woupevn Now, 
Toy de Ac evonre To9xorxns Sto ANN NSU, 
Eisune 46 e Wpvpuyy “, 


Eioopowy wovoy auru. A. 596. 


Now the Ship and Tent of Neſtor were as I have ſhewn, not a great deal 
nearer than thoſe of Ajax upon the Scamander, which were the fartheſt 
of all. The diſtance according to ſome computations could not be leſs 
than eight or nine miles. But we may be certain from the Poet, that it 
could not be ſo many furlongs. . 


The Ship of Proteſilaus was one of thoſe upon the left, and farther than 
the ſhips of Neftor. Yet when Hector firſt ſets it on fire, it is immediately 
ſeen by Achilles at the other extreme, and he accordingly orders Patro- 


clus to arm 
Oooen, 
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Op eo, O19) ee Tharp rats, immoxtMevlec, 


Actvorow In Woapx VIUTT Duupog d nioto pc. N 126. . 


He had before told him, that he could. diſtinguiſh the voice of Heaor- 


amid the din, which prevailed . 
— (o) Exeropog poi | 
Tpwot KEAcvorrog Weary vurats V. 77. 


The ſhouts of that murderer break. continually upon my ear. 


Patroclus upon this puts on his armour; and an order is given for the 
Myrmidons to aſſemble. They accordingly arm themſelves, and are en- 
couraged by a ſpeech from their Chief. He then takes a coſtly Goblet 
from a cheſt, which he fills with wine, and makes a ſolemn - libation to 
Jupiter, and the whole is attended with a prayer of ſome length. And 
finally, after another ſpeech, with which the troops are encouraged by 
Patroclus, they march forward, and fall upon the enemy, whom after a: 
ſhort diſpute, they drive away. All. this is performed, before the ſhip of 
Proteſilaus as conſumed, for it is ſaid, 


'H u 0 gcc nus Nef aur) II. 294. | 3 
One half of it remained. 5 


The diſtance therefore could not be conſiderable: for the particular ſcene 
of action was within fight; and the voices of the Combatants to be diſ- 
tinguiſhed, and their perſons known. Had there been an interval, I will 
not ſay of eight or nine miles, but even of two, nay of one, Achilles 
would neither have ſeen nor heard, what he is ſaid to have obſerved. 
And ſuch was the previous proceſs, that half the fleet muſt have been 
burnt, before any aſſiſtance came. 


Poſition 


11 


Poſition of the Ships and Tents. 


As the army was ſtraitened for want of room (5:rworro de Ne Z. 28.) 
the tents in conſequence of it did not extend in a whole line in front; 
but were of great depth: and their ſhips were drawn up after the ſame 
manner in different rows, one behind another. Before the ſhips at ſome 
diſtance was the fampart, and behind them towards the ſtrand ſtood the 
tents. Moſt of their conſultations were held before their ſhips, at, or 
near, the center of their foremoſt line. When 1dzus, the Trojan Herald 
is ſent to the camp, he is ſaid to have found the Grecian Princes in 
council at the ſtern of  Agamemnon's Ship. - 

TSS by evo S Pry Opn Aavags, Neberroy reg Ago ; 

Ny: Teepe Wpupry Ayappvovog. H. 382. 
Hence in the attack upon the fleet there is no mention made of the tents 
being invaded, or the wounded Chiefs moleſted. In the midſt of the 
greateſt confuſion or danger, old Neſtor was drinking and refreſhing 
himſelf at his eaſe, though the rampart had for ſome time been forced ; 
and the enemy was in the very front of the ſhipping. But he was at 
laſt alarmed, Hence it is aid 


Nes opce by SN. e ION, TTVOVTH WED . Z. 1. 


Had he been in the front of the navy, he would not have been ſo long 
unacquainted with the danger. He muſt have perceived the ſtorm gradu- 
ally approaching; and been informed from what he ſaw, and what he 
heard, as well as from the fugitives and wounded perſons. It is manifeſt, 
that the ſhips were foremoſt, and were not drawn in one line, but in 
many, and conſiſted of ſeveral different files. The Poet, as we have ſeen, 

Z. deſeribes 


180 4 
deſcribes - the harbour as not ſufficiently capacious for the whole ivy : 
fully extended— 


J 


T* 2 Wo9xporoaug epvray. E. 35. 


Therefore they drew them up in different files. 


By upecv is meant any thing parallel, like paliſades; and 2955x5007: is 
explained by En, like the rounds in à ladder, which are all parallel. 
Several ladders put in juxtapoſition afford by their parallel and equidiſtant 


rounds, a juft reſemblance of the diſpoſition, in which the Ships were 
drawn up. 


What has been ſaid, may illuſtrate many circumſtances in the courſe of 
the poem; and at the ſame time receive reciprucal confirmation from 
them. At the very time that Neſtor was going through the ſhipping to 
the ſcene of action, he meets with ſeveral of the wounded Princes paſſing 
upwards the ſame way. 


Nes 0p 85 Se diorpsOeeg G οννν 
IIa vnc cionreg, d G Een , 


Tode dne, Oduovg re, x Arp#Ins Aye fue“. Z. 27. 


We find, that the chiefs do not advance from the ſhips to the camp, 
but the contrary; for the ſhips were ranged before it for a barrier, juſt 
as the Gauls uſed to place their waggons for the ſame purpoſe. Before 
all was, at ſome diſtance, the rampart; and when this was once ſtormed, 
the next object was the navy, with their ſterns foremoſt. 


Qs Tpwis piynnhy i Kerr TS «Savoy, 
Ixus d' aiviharayres en wpupryot pxyoro. O. 384. 
When the Grecians retreat before Hector, they are ſaid in their flight to 
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among which they ſheltered themſelves. Here they were crowded among 
thoſe which ſtood foremoſt, but got through, and fled in diſorder ; 


ep. by ET" oy p 


Nes, 60a wpwrai epuaro* ro &' emeyurro. O. 653. 


Neſtor upon this, intreats them to recolle& themſelves, and to return to 
the battle. They at laſt, are perſuaded, and all unite againſt the foe, 
both thoſe, who had ſheltered themſelves behind the ſhips, and thoſe 


who were maintaining their ground before them. 


HA gogo usr e. Oe gαοανονν 2 $MNY,00T0," 


Hd 60001 Tap vouot paxny paxorro- h O. 672. 


I will mention one circumſtance more, though' farther proof may 
probably not be neceſſary, When Hector had at laſt driven the Greeks 
before him, and was preparing to burn the navy; Ajax took his ſtand 
upon the ſhip, which was principally attacked, and called upon the 
people near him to exert themſelves—- 

Alen Je o νον Coow! Atvxoiri NN Sος 

Nuo Ts N. NU 11TH xmuyepiy—0. 687. 

He called upon them inceſſantly with a tremendous voice to ſave the ſhips 
and the camp. | | 
But the camp muſt have been in the enemies hands long before, if it ſtood 
in the front of the navy, The Trojans had for ſome time been in poſſeſſion 
of all between the ſhips and the rampart. The Tents were therefore 
in the rear; and the whole arrangement, as it has been above deſcribed. 


72: Concerning 
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Concerning the Grecian Ships. 


It may not be amiſs to fay ſomething concerning the form and fize 
of their Ships; and ſome light may poſſibly be obtained from the 
following deſcription— 


"ExTwa 3: wpupryley e Aabev, RN Ne, 
A®Ma5o pera Napa exwv. Ilias. O. 716. 


. Mpben Hector had laid hold of the Ship of Protefilaiis by the Apblaſtus, or 
4 Tafferel at the flern, he never let it go. Now the Aphlaſtus was the 
| 'higheſt part of the ſtern, and conſequently of the whole Veſſel. The 
i Ship therefore could not in this part have been above fix feet from the 
ground. For though we may ſuppoſe the perſon to have been of ſuperiour 


" ſtature ; yet fix feet upward is a great height for an horizontal extenſion 
nal of an arm, which is the beſt direction to have ſure hold. Making this 
allowance, we cannot ſuppoſe the Ship to have been larger than an Hoy, 
or Cutter, of about forty or fifty tons. ; 


Yet there are perhaps ſome articles, which may induce us to think, 
that they muſt have been larger. I have ſome pages above, ſuppoſed 
that there were about eighty five men to each Ship. But as the Ships 
are generally repreſented as a thouſand, or ſomewhat more, in number, 


and the number of men is eſtimated as at leaſt an hundred thouſand, 
there muſt have heen at an average an hundred men to a Ship. Indeed, 
there ſhould be many more, if we allow the eſtimate afforded by the 
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Poet ; who ſays, that Grecian army exceeded that of the Trojans, as ten 
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to one. B. 127, Now the Trojans were no leſs, than fifty thouſand. 
The 
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The words of the Poet muſt therefore be eſteemed an hyperbole ; yet 
the exceſs is, I believe, always ſuppoſed to be double. If then there 
were an hundred to each Ship, thoſe Ships muſt have been larger than I 
have ſuppoſed. The height of the ſtern has been ſtated, as rather low ; 
it is therefore probable, that what was wanting in depth, was made up 
in breadth ; otherwiſe it will be difficult to find room tor the complement 


of men. 


07 a ſeeming miſtale in the Copies of Homer. 


It bas been for a long time a doubt with me; whether TLM, 
tbat well known river the Scamander, the name of which ſo often occurs 
in Homer, was originally ſo expreſſed by the Poet. It is to be found 
among other places M. v. 21; where he mentions---- 

I pnvizog Te, nai Aro nWos, diog 75 Tic] %οφ. 
Now excepting in this word, and it's derivative Ex2uay3;vg, we have, I 
believe, no inſtance in Homer of a ſhort ſyllable being admitted before 
two mute conſonants ; and ſcarcely in any Poet of authority, And where 
an inſtance may ſometimes be found in the greek Tragedians, it generally. 
proceeds from a miſtaken reading, and may be corrected, It is there- 
fore hardly credible, that Homer ſhould take this liberty in one word 
only, and ſtudiouſly avoid it eHewhere throughout his two poems: eſpeci- 
ally as the language, in which he wrote, afforded innumerable oppor- 
tunities in other parts, of acting in the ſame manner. But the contrary 


was obſerved by him in all words of the ſame analogy; which have al- 
ways the preceding vowel long. This will appear in ſome degree from 


the following examples. 


Þ4zyy τ Trepriu re, WOAUTPYPWwIEN v Mceoroyy 
Apes Te ETapry re, . evovaryue M . 
Tu £0 Tre πõ,νüa vpe. 
Peri 76 Trpœriuu rs. 
$£.5401V0) T5 LXWAOY . 
This rule and caution obſerved by the beſt poets, is to be found not-only 


in proper names, but in nouns common, or appellatives, and likewiſe in 


verbs. Such are 5&9 og, n, o rdog, TTEpYOY, OTINE£g5 r, CTPATOSy WTO, 


roc TM, 
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arge, Clog, oM ο, Net, Mg, Tow, fynow. To theſe, numbers 
migbt be added, which are reſtrained to the ſame rule, and never admit 
a ſhort ſyllable before them. 


The Romans at firſt were not ſo ſcrupulous, for they ſometimes 


allowed theſe liberties. Catullus accordingly introduces this very Word 
Scamander at the end of a verſe. 


Teftis erit magnit virtutibus unda Scamandri. 
Nupt. Pel. et Thet. v. 357. 


But in the age of Auguſtus the taſte of the Romans was too much im- 
proved, and their ears too correct, to admit ſuch a diſcord in harmony. 
No name was more obvious than this, or more neceſſary to be uſed by 
Virgil and Ovid, who treat ſo much about the war of Troy, and the 
ſcene of thoſe heroic actions, with which it was accompanied, Yet 
they induſtriouſly avoid mentioning this name of the river; nor does it 
occur either in Propertius or Tibullus. They obſerved the like caution 
in reſpect to other words, of the ſame predicament, ſuch as flertit, 
ſpeftat, ſperat, ſpernit, The terms---mania ſcandit, Mormora ſeulpfit, 
vulnere ſternit, ad ætbera ſpeclat, munera fprevit, though obvious, will 
hardly be found in good compoſition Horace indeed makes no ſcruple 
to ſay- pe fiylum vertas; and has many inſtances to the ſame purpoſe. 
But he wrote---ſermont propiora ; and I believe, nothing of this fort will 
be found in any of his more poetical pieces. 


There is indeed one well known inſtance in Virgil, which may be 
brought in oppoſition to what I maintain, and which occurs in the ſpcech 
of King Latinus. | 
Spem ſiquam accitis FEtolum habuiſlis in armis, 
Ponite-»-Spes fibi quiſque ; ſed hanc quam anguſta videtis. 
5 | An, xl. 30. 


— 


But 
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But here there is ſuch a pauſe after the word ponite, as takes away all 
harſhneſs, and makes the liberty allowable. In no other place does any 
ſuch uſage prevail, either in this Poet, or his Contemporaries. We 
ſhall never ſee an Hexameter conclude with /abat, or a Pentameter 
with ſetit. The infinitive ſetiſſe 1 believe never occurs either in the 
Heroic verſe, or Elegy, of any claſſical writer. The verſe in Homer, 
Ilias II. v. 857. where the words---Aimgof οoον,ne Kal 1S4z---occur, may 
ſeem an exception. But there are not here two mute conſonants : and at 
the ſame time it js generally thought, that the true reading Was- Hbf: 
as it is found X. 363. and Q. 6. 


The Greeians were very refined in their taſte, and ſometimes carried 
their delicacy to a degree of faſtidiouſneſs, even to their own prejudice, 
The Athenians ia a time of neceſſity had a large loan offered them 
by one of their Citizens, but unfortunately he made uſe of the word 
dave for 3xv:1Cmy Or Jau. This was eſteemed ſo barbarous, that the 
whole Aſſembly was in a ferment, nor would they accept his offer, till 
he had corrected his miſtake. Demetrius Poliorcetes incurred the like 
offence, when he took the City of Athens in a ſtate of famine. He called 
an aſſembly, and offered the people in their diſtreſs one hundred thouſand 
medimni of wheat, but was guilty of a like miſtake in his addreſs, The 
people were ſo offended, that they would not accept of his gratuity, 
though ſtarving, till he had made an apology for his ſoleciſm. This 
delicacy prevailed more. or leſs among the Grecians of all parts. 


Hence it is extraordinary, that they ſhould, contrary to all uſage, coun- 
tenance this one anomaly in compoſition, and allow, what the Romans 
rejected. The miſtake was certainly ſooner or later admitted, but it 
ſeems to have been only in this one inſtance, where the word Scamander 
occurs 
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occurs in Homer. Upon this account I am induced to think, that this 


reading aroſe from an errour : and that the word was not originally ſo 
expreſſed by the Poet. 


That there was ſuch a river as the Scamander I make no doubt, and 
that it was ſo called by the Thracians of Bithynia, who were the firlt 
occupiers of the Country. But where it was preciſely ſituated is very 
uncertain : and there is the like uncertainty, about many of the rivers 
mentioned by Homer. For though ſome Writers ſeem to have deter- 
mined the Rheſus, Careſus, Heptaporus, and Rhodius; yet Pliny ſays,” 
that they were not to be found. He, as well as Strabo, deſeribes the. 
Scamander as the main ſtream; and the Simoeis as an arm only, which' 
ran into it; and the outlet was in the /FEgean ſea. But Ptolemy- deſ- 
cribes them as two diſtinct rivers; and their outlets at ſome diſtance 
from each other, and in the Propontic Helleſpont. I mention this to 
ſhew the uncertainty of theſe hiſtories: Still, wherever it may have been 
ſituated, ſuch a river did exiſt : and it was called ExapesF,oc, the Scaman- 
der, by the natives of old. But when the olian Colonies, ſome time 
before the birth of Homer, got poſſeſſion of the Country, they changed 
it in conformity to their own” idiom and dialect; and leaving out the 
leading conſonant called it Kalualdpos, or Camander. This omiſſion was 
not unuſual in the Greek language in general, as may be obſerved in 
many words, where the initial Sigma is ſometimes expreſſed, and at other 
times omitted. Caſaubon and other Writers have obſerved, that there 
Was both g da , and epd UH o and Ae %; T pvpry Wong; 
and Mupyy 3 TLVupyn, the Amazon, and Mupyn and Mvpivy 3 Ea Txx97T0, and 
ApSparortog 3 Cpvs and Aus; TXESaxw And Ne 0] . — Oc cc. Aug. 5 


Homer. The Romans, who had a cloſe connexion with the Molians, 
obſerved. this 0 of expreſſion in words. copied from the Greeks. 


Aa Hence 


[ 198 ] 
Hence for Tpvganx they wrote murzna : for C NN, fallo: for oper don, 
funda; for cr:yw tego; for gnipyw, pergo. 


The Zolians particularly of all the Grecians omitted this letter. They 
rendered the word cuz, u: Fpuingpes, Et; G Hhuν,j p, fLUXTHR 3 TpaAparyBog, 
papay3og: Pu, Ow: and the river ExxpayJpog, i Kae Theſe olians 
Homer particularly followed. | 


According to Euſtathius the laſt term is a derivative from the verb 
xc juv:1 ; Which if true would make the word Kah to be the original 
name, But this I do not believe. My opinion is, that the ancient name 
was Scamander, and fo it is in general maintained. The Zolians only, 
who got poſſeſſion of the particular part of Thracian Bithynia, eſteemed 
Troas, changed it to Camander for the reaſons above aſſigned. But as 
this was only the provincial mode of expreſſing the word, and but partially 
.received, the Hiſtorians and other Writers, who did not follow this dia- 
le, preſerved the true name. Hence I imagine, that in latter times it 
was introduced by way of amendment into the poems of Homer, This 
was contrary to his purpoſe, and to the injury of his verſification. For 
he rendered the name of the river, as the natives in his time expreſſed it. 
Many years afterwards the people of Hellas proper got poſſeſſion of the 
Regio llienſis, and they followed the general uſage, and called the river 
by it's original name, having no attachment to any Aſiatic dialect. Hence 
it is found in their Hiſtorians; and it is mentioned in verſe by Euripides; 
but ſtill the preceding vowel is long. 


Tuo. I: Wornou Bi cpu en Tx] 
Porrry e5avoy, Eurip. Helens. V. 52. 


From theſe premiſes I am induced to think, that the abbreviated reading 


2 Caninius : alfo, Zuingerus, 46. 
2 We fine the word ZaHM in Heſiod ; but I believe it to be as MOR a wrong reading in him 
5s in Hon er. 


Ka 
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Kahhaees Camander, was in the firſt copies of Homer: but it was altered 
by perſons, who came afterwards, and who maintained the original 
pronunciation and orthography. This though in one reſpe& proper, was 


in another view wrong, as there is reaſon to think that it was contrary 
to the purpoſe of the Poet. 


— 


I know of one Author only, in whom the word Kahνb⁰Au g, or Caman- 
der, is to be found, and the true metre preſerved. This is Nonnus of 
Panopolis in Egypt, who in his Dionyfiaca has the following verſes. 


Oiæ wpolermiCuv Woroapus Went Ne Kad, 

PLAT iure ETET TOWMEVNY Axt L. 22. P. 392. 
Again, 

Ou Sr poog S eyzpo todo Kapaye. ibid. P. 402. 
But this authority is made void in the two later Editions, where the 
word Exxpaypog is again introduced and the vowel before it made ſhort 
contrary to all true proſody. Nonnus wrote forty eight Books, and not 
leſs than twenty thouſand verſes: and I do not believe in his whole 
proceſs, that there is an inſtance of ſuch a liberty, 
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Oncerning Homer, and of bis precifion and excellence. 


© Circumſtances in favour of his authenticity. 


Theſe circumſtances however not adequate. 
No hiftorical certainty antecedent to the Olympiads. 
Obſervations on the groinds of the Trjan War. 
Hiſtory of Helena fabulous. 
Injerences from that hiſtory. 
Of the won and ves. : 
Farther objer ations upon the War and Armament. 
The confederacy of ſo many remote nations incredible. 
There was in thoſe times little intercourſe between nation and nation, 
It was an age of rapine and violence. 
The people of Hellas barbarous, and in a ftate of miſrule. 
No connexion or torreſpondence between the different diſtric lr. 
Concerning the great number of Ships mentioned. 
The armament far fuperiour to that in the Per/ian war. 
No ſueh diſtant expeditions in thoſe early times. 
The Grecians ſeldom ventured beyond Delos. 
The delay of nine years after landing at Troy incredible. 
1he Trojans not attacked, though far inſeriour both in number and proweſs. 
Srpertority of the Grecians both fingly and colleclively. | 
B b : | 26 Winter 
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26 Winter camtaius: flate of ſhipping : no repairs : no recruits.” 
27 Not the laaſd correſpondence kept up with the mother Country. 
28 No reciprocal intelligence in almoſt ten years. 
29 Inferences made from the age of Helena. 
20 Far older than Hecuba; 
31 Her age ſtated. 
32 Her lovers moft of them muſt have been of the ſame age. 
33 Their engagement in her favour not to be believed. 
34 Of the Arcadion Shepherds turned mariners. 
35 Of the foo and rampart. 
36 The hijtory of it's demolitian ' abſurd, and a jiion.. 
39 Concerning Troy. It's fituation never could be determined. 
41 The many contradictions in the hiſtory of it. 
42 Arguments from the objects near it according to Strabo. 
43 Theſe objefts ds not correſpond with thoſe in Homer. 
51 The name of Trey, and of Troas never of old known in the . 
52 Corol ary. 
53 Obſervations concerning the Ilias and Odyſſea. 
ib. Concerning the Poet and his Country. 
55 Concerning the Muſes in Egypt. 
56 Of the Kings being called Tloypey:s Natur. 
7 Of Homer's regard for Egypt, and the many references to that region. 
59 Of Phantafia, Phanitts, and Daphne of Thebes, . 
6o Concerning the City Troy in Egypt. 
62 Concerning @ war of Troy in Egypt, and of Memnon the Ethiopian. 
64 Ancient Traditions concerning the age of Homer, and ara of the ar. 
65 Perſons, who treated of the war before Hamer. 


65 Of 
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Of Daphne, Phantaſia, Siſyphus Cous, Syagrins, and the woman Helena. 

The Traditions differ about the moſt material articles. 

They differ about Achilles, Agamemnon, Helena and Iphigenia. 

Aſeanius and Aſtyanax ſaid by the natives to have reigned in Scep/is. 

Inferences in conſequence of theſe contradictions. 

Homer's Gods of Phrygia not the true Deities of the Country, | 

The names of the Lycians, Thracians, and other barbarous nations rendered 
Grecian. 

Many inſtances produced. 

Farther con/iderations concerning names and Families. 

Of the introduction of letters into Greece. | 

Of Agamemnon Tevs.- 

Of' the Colony founded in Egypt by Menelaus. 

The Prefervation of the Heroes for near ten years incredible. 

Recapitulation. 

The opinion / ſome learned Perſons concerning the war. 


. The opinion of Dio Chryſaſtome Tipu T8 Ido je aNwvot. 


The opinion of Amaxagaras, that the whole was an allegory. 


. Metrodorus of Lampſacus thought it related to the Virtues and affefions. 
ib, 


Both denied that the ſubjet was a real war. 


ib. The Author of the Scholia upon Homer (L. T. v. 74) ſuppoſes it to have. 


related to a war of the Elements. 


88 The judgment of Paris, which was the reputed cauſe of the war allowed 
to have been an allegory.” 

89 Atheneus mentions a perſon,” who maintained it. 

ib. -Metrodorus and Araxagoras lived in the region called afterwards Troas. 

go Herodotus inſiſted, that Helena was never at Troy. 

ib. His contempt of this fart of the bi _ in the Ilias. : 
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ib. Two Plays of Euripides founded upon ber principle, __ She never was 
at Troy. 


91 Heſtiza Alexandrina of Troas wrote concerning Troy, but could never 
find where it flood. 


ib. Stefchorus denied that Helena was ever ov. 
92 Concerning the many ſettlements ſuppoſed to have been founded by the 
fugitives in various parts of the world. 

93 1n the hiſtory of theſe ſettlements numberleſs abſurdities and contradictions 
94 The impoſſibility ſhewn. 

95 The peregrinations of Ulyſſes void of Truth. 
98 The Corollary, in which ſome of the abſurdities are diſplayed. 

99 Concerning the many Heroes deiſied. 

100 Of Sarpedon, Achilles, Hector, Helena, Calchas, Merion, Idomeneus, 
| Philoctetes, Machaon and many others, 
ib. Mot of theſe Deities after all freebooters, and pirates. 
102 The Story of Troy probably of Egyptian original. 
103 The hiſtory of Homer, and it's uncertainty from Suidas. 
104 Of the Life ſuppoſed to have been written by Herodotus, 
105 The miſlakes in that Life. | 
10% Homer a deſcendant of Melanopus and called Melaſigenes. 

108 Of his reſidence in Egypt and of his being reputed a Nile Tic. 
| 199 Of bis filence concerning many Cities in Ionia. 
110 Argumca!s to ſhew, that be was not of Afia. 
ib. His accurate and particular account of Hellas. 
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113 Homer's hiſtory alluded to in his poems. 

io. He deſcribed himſelf under the character of Ulyſſes. 

ib. He ſeems to have been a native of Hellas. 

114 He experienced thyfe labours aud dangers qohich be deſcribes, 


117 Well 
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117 Well acquainted with the ſea, and it's hardſhips. - 

118 Many inflances afforded to this purpoſe. 

119 A farther account of the Poet. 

121 The. different claims of Ithaca and Smyrna. 

123 The people of Smyrna allow. that he obtained hit. intelligence of the 
Trojan war from Ithaca, 

124 His particular Friends, mentioned in the O Ufa, were of Ithaca, or the 
neighbouring region. 


125 His poems probably written, where 1 beſt friends reſided. 

ib. F he got his knowledge of the Trojan war in Ithaca, it is not probable, | 
that he was a native of Smyrna. | 

ib. Smyrna ſo near Troas, that if be had beer born there, be would there have © {4 
got his intelligence. 

126 Account of Mentes, and of artialls ae in his poems. 

127 Of the many referegces to Egypt, and authorities of his being there. 

128 Said by ſome to have been born at Thebes in that region. | 

ib. Said to have been the Son of Telemachus, and Neſtor's daughter Pohycafte 1 

129 Of the perſon called by Homer, Heros Þg yptius. 

130 Inferences made from theſe accounts.” 

133 Of Mentor, the friend of Ulyſſes. . 

136 Under the ſufferings of Ulyſſes the hiſtory of the Poet veiled. _ 

ib. In all theſe ſufferings the love of his. Country and F. amily predominant. 

137 His wanderings and diſaſters moſt pathetically de TOS! 

149 Many inſtances afforded. - 

143 4 recapitulation, and a ſhort charattir of the Peet. ä 

144 His family from Egypt, and ſettled in Ithaca. f 

ib. Farther evidence concerning the place of his birth being Ithaca.” 11 
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145 This confirmed by an Oracle given t the Emperour Adrian. 


143 The wonderful evidence of the Poet N | that. in the fil fferings 4 | 
others he deſcribes his daun. 


149 Conclufion, where the evi ſlence of AttaFagoras, Metrodorus,, Steſichorus,. 
| Herodotus, Demetrius, &c. is recapitulated.. 
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For core read ic 


for enſanguened, read enſanguined. 
for driveu, read driven. 


for appearanee, read appearance. 

after Heſychius a full ſtop. 

for Poet, read Poets. 

for Mciaaoryeves, read MN. | 

Inſert in the Notes, * Euſtathius in Dionyſ. v. 239. 


for Purgamus, read Pergamus. 
dele 3. 


for haſts, read haſtes. 

for AETTHVY, tead xt VEs 

for (0 wvaTTALEVOS, read id iu GMT evoGs' 
for engagad, read engaged. 

for computation, read computations. 
for Ainzo:, read Nmuo'. 


